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“STOP and GO” Heating 
HAS 
STOPPED 
AND 
GONE 


REPUBLIC PRESENTS!!! 


Modulated Heating 
through the 
Republic Gradient-Heet Control 
now standard equipment 











on the 
Republic Conversion Burner 





Modulation actuated by standard-type Room 
Thermostat 


Continuous Heating in all but the mildest 
weather 


No stratification—no “cold 70°—no “layer-cake” 
heat 


@ Perfect Comfort 











® Increased Safety 


@ No complicated parts or wiring—uses standard 
valves and thermostats 
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You can STOP competition when you GO Republic 





Write or wire for details 
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BEA 


UNIVERSAL 


A Range that gives a new and 


higher standard of cooking 
Performance plus Audomatic 


GAS KITCHEN HEATING... 


* The new Beacon Universal is a range expressly 
designed and engineered for the gas utility industry. 
From the standpoint of cooking performance, it renders 
a service that is absolute “tops” in all divisions of 
cookery. It incorporates advanced devices that inter- 
pret gas fuel in the best possible light — guaranteeing 
the utmost in cooking perfection plus a new order of 
convenience, economy and added use value. 
In addition, the Beacon offers a complete 
automatic gas kitchen heating service. It 
embodies a gas heating unit of proved and 
recognized excellence that assures high 
efficiency, economical gas consumption 
and a relatively wide heating radius...Thus 
the Beacon caters to the most vital interests 
of the gas utility —cooking and heating— 
and in both divisions of service it presents 
a new and higher standard of modern, 
automatic performance. 
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SAFEGUARDED 


@ RIGHT-SERVICE DIAPHRAGMS ... for new 


or repaired meters ... are insured only by 
the perfection of every single detail. Consider- 
ing the important function of the diaphragm, 
small initial ‘savings may be decidedly 
“penny wise, pound foolish. Savings which 
fail to insure experienced manufacture . 

or uniformity . . . or flaw-free quality ... can 
bring no real economy. Emphatically true of 
diaphragms! Every quality—every desirable 
characteristic determined by laboratory re- 
search, by field test and by wide diversity of 
installation—is found UNSKIMPED in the 


PROPER PACKING AND SHIPPING 


This perfected method, developed over a period of years, 
has won the enthusiastic approval of our gas company 
customers. Note the carton built to carry fifty diaphragms. 
It contains four hollow square tubes. Over each tube the 
diaphragms are placed—four to a layer. On top and 
underneath each layer a piece of paraffin chip board is 
inserted. Thus, the diaphragm never comes in contact with 
the side of the case —but only with the paraffin chip board. 
Safeguarded in transit . . . safeguarded in handling! 


American Meter Company product. What 
better assurance of quality than a source of 
supply which today — because of adequate 
purchasing power—has access to prime leather 
selection, scientifically prepared impregnating 
formulas and exclusive methods of fabrica- 
tion and seasoning? Like other AMERICAN 
gas meter refinements, diaphragm quality is 
being confirmed ... by the actual perform- 
ance records of meters in service. 

@ Our DIAPHRAGM RESEARCH BULLETIN shows the painstaking 
background implicit in quality merchandise. May we send you 


a copy — or consult with you on your diaphragm problems? 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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Gas For 


In Large De Luxe 
Apartment Hotel 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


Los Angeles Calif 


HE  SHANGRI-LA Apartment 
: Hotel, Ocean and = Arizona 

Aves., Santa Monica, Calif., a 
$400,000 seven-story deluxe struc 
ture of distinctive design and ar 
rangement, uses gas exclusively for 
room heating, bathroom heating, 
cooking, water heating and refrigera 
tion. 

Choice of gas for operating those 
services was decided upon by the 
sponsors of the building after a pro- 
tracted research had been made con 
cerning the practicability and service 
ability of other mediums and systems. 

The Shangri-La is the first Class 
A apartment house of its size erected 
in Southern California within the 
past 11 years. The project was 
financed by the Tulsa-Santa Monica 
Corp., which is headed by P. A. 
Gillespie, member of the firm of F. 
A. Gillespie and Sons Co. of Tulsa, 
Okla., whose oil operations embrace 
fields in Oklahoma, Texas and Kan- 
sas. Designed by William E. Foster, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., architect, the 
Shangri-La is keyed in every detail 
and appointment to the requirements 
of those who seek the higher type 
of residential facilities. It incorpo- 
rates modernistic features of design 
and construction never before at- 
tempted in west coast apartment 
hotel planning. The name was taken 


from  “Shangri- 
La,” the name of a 
fabled mountain re- 
treat in James Hil- 
ton’s novel ‘Lost 
Horizon.” 

The building is 
of concrete and steel. The exterior 
design is modern with a classic note. 
The Arizona Street side is placed at 
an angle to permit all apartments on 
that side to have a permanent view 
of the Pacific Ocean, which lies just 
beyond Ocean Avenue and an inter- 
vening palisades park. As the sea 
view is an emphasized feature, win- 
dows have been made exceptionally 
large, which affects the whole ex- 
terior appearance. The two upper 
floors are set back to form roof decks 
to serve as porches to apartment 
dwellers in those levels and tend to 
soften the outline of the building 
against the sky. 

The rear of the L-shaped struc- 
ture looks out over a_ landscaped 
patio, 8,000 feet in area, which is 
built above an underground garage. 
The rear, as seen from the patio, is 
of striking design. Open galleries at 
every floor give access to all apart- 
ments and take the place of the cus- 
tomary interior corridors. This de- 
sign made possible apartments with 
windows at both front and rear. It 


Calif. This 





The Shangri-La Apartment Hotel at Santa Monica, 
ultra-modern structure, the first major 
apartment house project erected in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area since 1929, uses gas exclusively for 
room heating, bathroom heating, water heating, cooking 
and refrigeration 


also supplies a through draft across 
every apartment for the uninter- 
rupted sweep of ocean breezes in hot 
weather. All apartments have been 
planned so that living rooms and 
bedrooms are on the side facing the 
ocean, and only kitchens and bath- 
rooms on the patio side. 

This design of exterior galleries 
and no inside hallways is regarded 
as unique in western America. Archi- 
tect Foster pointed out that although 
there are buildings in Europe and 
South America that suggest the 
Shangri-La because of their modern 
treatments, there is no other building 
like it in planning and arrangement. 

Construction throughout is of con- 
crete and steel. No wood is used 
except for doors, door frames and 
shelving. Glass brick is employed 
to advantage in the lobby, from 
which open offices, reception rooms 
and elevators. Eight-inch concrete 
walls run across the building be- 
tween each apartment and serve the 
double purpose of forming earth- 
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quake resisting beams and also pre 


venting any sound from passing 
through the walls between apart 
ments. 

A 150 foot garage, with storage 


space for one car for each of the 63 
apartments, extends under the build 
ing and patio. 


Heating System 


In planning the heating system fo 
the building consideration was given 
the fact that temperature along the 
southern California coast shows con 
siderable variation, even in 24 hour 
periods. Warm days are followed by 
cool evenings, and even after sunset 
in summer a certain amount of heat 
is desirable to drive away the chill. 
This condition is more pronounced 
in cities like Santa Monica, which 
lies directly on the sea shore. For 
that reason the heating of the Shan 
gri-La posed a distinct problem. It 
was found that for single-story 
dwellings floor furnaces would pro 
vide ample heat because the over 
capacity of the average floor furnace 
affords quick and adequate results, 
which, within a few minutes, will 
raise the room temperature to the 
comfort zone. However, because of 
the many-story character of the 
Shangri-La and the set-back design 
of the upper floor furnaces 
were eliminated from consideration. 
lhe installation of such a system, it 
was believed, would prove too com 
plicated and costly. 


Hoors, 


Other types of heating were dis 
carded for various plausible reasons. 
According to Manager C. D. Green. 
the designers felt that the unvented 
type of wall heater would not be 
looked upon with favor by the class 
of clientele to whom the owners 
planned to cater. Individual unit 
heaters, on the other hand, would 
have required more space than the 
plans allowed for; and a steam or 
hot water system for room heating, 
the predominant heating system for 
Class A structures, would not pro 
vide the type of comfort the owners 
wished to assure the guests of the 
Shangri-La. . 

Owner Gillespie, Manager Green 
and Architect Foster proceeded on 
the theory that steam or hot water is 
most satisfactory in climates where 
temperature remains consistently cool 
and it is necessary to maintain heat 
throughout the day. They pointed 
out that in Southern California it 
would be impractical to spend four 
or five hours in building up steam 
when the heat might only be required 
for a_ short period of time in the 
evening. They emphasized, also, that 
when heat is required in Southern 
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California coastal cities, it is desired 

ore quickly and in greater volume 
than steam or hot water can supply. 

In planning the heating system for 
the Shangri-La Apartment Hotel the 
variation in temperature require- 
ments of guests was likewise consid- 
ered. Elderly admittedly, 
often wish temperatures running up 
to 82 and &5 deg. F. Young people, 
however, might feel no need for heat 
it all. Hence, a heating system was 
sought which would provide control 
of temperatures in each apartment to 
the degree favored by the occupants. 

The room heating system ulti 
mately decided upon consists of in- 
dividual, thermostatically controlled 
wall units in apartment, 


persons, 


each 


Sas 


supplemented by a central gas-fired, 
low pressure steam boiler set-up in 
supplying 


the basement for hot 








Front-view cut-away shows interior of 
wall unit immediately behind air intake 
grille. The burner is specially designed 
with raised burner ports to permit ade- 
quate introduction of secondary air to 
complete combustion. Each unit is 
equipped with a safety valve and pilot 
combination attachment that shuts off 
gas completely if the pilot is out. 


and heat to the bathrooms in 
all apartments independent of the 
wall-heating units in other rooms. 
All of the 58 apartments on the 
first five floors are heated by An- 
drews two-way gas wall units, built 
and installed by the Andrews Heater 
Co., 1750 West Jefferson Blvd., Los 
\ngeles. Fully vented and embrac- 
ing all features of a floor furnace, 
they were chosen because of their 


water 
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adaptability to installation in the 


walls between partitions. 


The units are 52™% inches high, 
28% inches wide, with a body depth 


of 91% inches, flue diameter of 4 
inches and grille size of 10% by 22 
inches. They have a 36,000 B.t.u. 
input and 25,200 B.t.u. output per 
hour. The over-rate capacity of each 
unit is designed to heat 4,000 cubic 
feet of room area, whereas the typi- 
cal room in the Shangri-La is 13 by 
14 feet with a 10 foot ceiling height, 
for a total of 1,820 cubic feet. 
Manually controlled by a four-stage 
valve, each unit indicates on a dial 
exactly the height of the fire—high, 
medium, low or off—permitting ad- 
justment to any desired temperature. 

Each heater has a thermostat in- 
stalled at the cold-air intake which 
cuts off the gas when the room tem- 
perature is normal. At the Shangri- 
La the thermostats are adjusted to 
cut off the gas at 75 deg. F., in the 
average apartment, but can be ad- 
justed by the management to meet 
the desires of a particular tenant. 
From the owner standpoint, Mana- 
ger Green asserted, this thermostatic 
control is desirable, particularly in 
buildings where utilities are supplied 
by the building operator. It protects 
the management against the objec- 
tionable practice of tenants turning 
on the gas and leaving the apartment 
for a considerable period of time. 
As installed in the Shangri-La, the 
thermostats cannot be tampered with 
by tenants. 

The adoption of this type of gas 
heater required special provisions in 
the building plans in that the units 
required a slightly wider partition 
where installed. They are mounted 
between the studding and after vent- 
ing were plastered in so that only 
the louvre-type grilles are visible in 
the rooms. The unit is securely in- 
sulated with two inches of rock 
wool, compressed to one inch thick- 
ness, on both sides, between two 
sheets of heavy metal, assuring in- 
sulation against heating the walls. 

Five somewhat more elaborate 
apartments on the set-back sixth floor 
and the two pent houses on the roof 
are heated by special Fraser and 
Johnson forced air gas-fired wall 
units. They supply warm, filtered 
air under automatic control and 
maintain even temperature as desired 
by the individual apartment dwellers. 
In summer these units may be used 


to circulate cool air through the 
rooms. 
Bath Room Heating 

The separate bathroom heating 


system (original with the Shangri- 
La among Southern California 
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apartment hotels) is the outgrowth 


of Mr. Green’s conviction that the 


bathroom in homes as well as apart 
ment houses has been a _ step-child, 
so far as heating is concerned. 

“All my adult life I’ve never been 
able to figure out why a man would 
invest several thousand dollars in a 
modern bathroom that has no ade 
quate heating facilities,” Mr. Green 
said. “In the average home, for in 
stance, the bathroom heating system 
is a part of the general house heat 
ing plant, whatever that may be. 
When a man gets up in the morning, 
and turns on the house or apart 
ment heat, he usually has finished his 
shower and shave and is ready to 
leave before the ordinary heating 
system has brought the bathroom 
temperature to a comfortable degree 
of warmth.” 

When Mr. Green was called in to 
assist in planning the Shangri-La 
apartment hotel he decided the build 
ing should have bathrooms | that 
would be warm whenever a tenant 
decided to enter—day or night. Elec 
tric heat, he explained, was ruled 
out of the question because too large 
and too expensive a unit would be 
required in each bathroom. 

The bathroom heating system 
which was eventually chosen is a 



















central plant with a steam boiler in 
the basement. It consists of a Bryant 
eas-fired furnace with 148-9/10ths 
square feet heating surface and an 
\.G.A. rating of 580,000 B.t.u. per 
hour. The plant is an automatic low 
pressure, gas-fired steam boiler, oper 
ating with a circulator. It is con 
nected directly to the hot water line, 
requiring no extra line except an 
auxilary return line. It has valve 
regulation. The bathroom diffuser 1s 
in the form of a convector radiator 
with a 14 square foot E.D.R. rating. 
The unit is 22% by 22% inches in 
dimension and is set in a recess 334 
inches deep. The bathrooms in all 
63 apartments of the building are 
heated by this central system. 


Vent Stacks 


Design and construction of the 
building presented a number of 
problems pertinent to the running of 
vent stacks. The building has 16 
vent stacks which serve the various 
room heaters, mantel gas-logs, gas 
radiator installations, gas stoves and 
blower system. Due to the set-back 
stvle of construction above the sixth 
floor, the Andrews Heater Co., de 
signers of the vent system that serves 
both the Andrews wall units and the 
Fraser-Johnson forced air units on 


To the left: Typical 





fired wall units. 


heating system makes 
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the upper floors, were compelled to 
duck back under the girders at the 
sixth floor level and install separate 
short vents for the upper story heater 
units and for those in the penthouse. 
To serve six special gas fire places 
on the sixth floor another system of 
four inch vents were branched from 
the master vent to pick up the fire 
places. 

Typical of the vent construction as 
a whole is the vent stack which 
serves the series of apartments at the 
eastern end of the building. The 
stack is constructed of Transite, an 
asbestos composition produced by 
the Johns-Manville Co. It is 70 feet 
high. Diameter at the first floor is 
four inches and as each floor is 
passed increases one inch to cul- 
minate in an eight inch vent on the 
roof of the penthouse. Due to the 
fact that the pipe lies directly against 
the concrete, which allows for no 
natural expansion, Andrews Co. 
engineers under the direction of Fred 
J. Andrews, put in expansion joints 
at every horizontal run, both on 
those connecting with the heaters on 
the respective floors and at the cut- 
back on the sixth floor. 

The vent stack is supported on 
each floor level by a ring of sheet 


(Concluded on page 44) 


kitchen in the Shangri-La Apartment Hotel. 
All kitchens are equipped with latest model gas ranges and gas oper - 
ated refrigerators. The view through the window extends out over 
Santa Monica Yacht Harbor to the Pacific Ocean beyond. 


Left, below;—One of the gas fire places with which some of the 
more elaborate apartments on the upper floors are equipped. The 
main neating sources for the top-floor apartments are forced air gas- 


Below, a typical living room in the Shangri-La. These apartments 
are heated by thermostatically controlled gas wall heaters, as shown, 
right. The bathrooms of all apartments ere independently heated 
from a gas-fired steam boiler plant in the basement. This dual gas- 
it possible to have bathrooms comfortably 
warm day and night, irrespective of temperature conditions in other 
rooms of the apartment. 
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Condensate Recovery and Recycling 
Operations 


ASINGHEAD GASOLINE or rich wet 

gas produced by flowing oil wells 

first was recognized as of com 
mercial importance in 1904. Since 
that time natural gasoline products 
have grown in value and today pro- 
pane, butane, and natural gasoline 
sales have approached amazing fig 
ures. In 1920 the value of natural 
gasoline products was estimated to be 
$75,000,000 and in 1932 approxi- 
mately 7.5% of the gasoline sold was 
natural gasoline.' It is estimated? 
that, today over 87% of the total pro 
duction of natural gas produced and 
sold in this country is processed for 
natural gasoline recovery. 

Natural gasoline is not only found 
in casinghead gasoline, but recently 
large reserves of high pressure con 
densate sands have been discovered 
especially along the South Texas 
Coast. These sands under high pres 
sure and at high ground temperatures 
contain these so-called natural gaso 
line products in the vapor phase and 
have given rise to the more modern 
complexing phenomena of “Retro 
grade Condensation.” 


Condensate extraction, 
and repressuring of high pressure 
gas reserves, embracing a relativel\ 
new technology based upon the be 
havior of hydrocarbon mixtures in 
the retrograde condensate pressure 
range has become extremely im 
portant during the past two years. 
This condition has _ been 
about by increasing discoveries of 
high pressure gas condensate sands 
and the classification of these sands 


as gas sands. 


recycling 


brought 


These condensate sands are char 
acterized by high gas-liquid ratios 
and after a number of hearings in 
1938, the Texas Railroad 
sion issued an order on January 18, 
1939, classifying these condensate 
wells, in the state of Texas as gas 
wells. The oil and gas conservation 
laws of the state of Texas dictate 
that natural gas produced from 
wells must be utilized for specific 
purposes and can not be vented to the 
air or wastefully burned. In the al 
sence of a market, for the large vol 
umes of natural gas produced as a 


Commis- 


gas 


* Department of Natural Gas Engi 
ing, Texas College of Arts and Indust 


Kingsville, Texas. 





By 
Frank H. Dotterweich * 


by-product in condensate recovery, it 
was necessary to develop a method of 
disposal of this by-product gas. 
recycling operations have been the 
answer to this problem in condensate 
fields. After the extraction of the 
heavier hydrocarbons, should the gas 
be returned to the same sand, the 
recycling applies; should the 
stripped gas be injected in another 
sand this operation is known as re- 


Gas 


term 


pressuring. 

Condensate production may result 
First, 
he condensate and natural gas may 
entire 
which 


from one of three conditions. 


reserves of the 
the name of a pure 
gas condensate field has been given. 


compose the 


sand to 


High pressure compressor piping 


Drilling in Baffin Bay, Kleberg County, 
Texas 


Heat interchangers aid in maintaining 
separator temperature of 20° F. 


4—Processing of the gas by dehydration, 
combined water and adiabatic expansion 
cooling accompanied by multistage separa- 
tion of the condensate, insures satisfactory 
condensate recovery 


Secondly, the mixture of gas and 
condensate may occur as a gas cap 
over a large petroleum deposit. Final- 
ly, the gas condensate may be the 
greater percentage of the sand con- 
tent, but with flanks of the sand sur- 
rounded by a narrow oil sand. These 
so-called condensate sands have pres- 
sures ranging from the minimum, for 
the retrograde range to about an es- 
timated 6,500 Ib. per sq. in., forma- 
tion pressure. 

The term retrograde suggests that 
the phenomena observed are reversed 
when correlated with those of the ac- 
cepted custom. Depending upon 
temperature and composition of the 
mixture, the behavior of hydrocarbon 
mixtures do not conform to the sim- 
ple gas laws predicting vapor pres- 
and solubility relationships 
with presures from 700 to 1,200 Ib. 
per sq. in. In the critical region of 
retrograde condensation the equili- 


sures 


brium of the system may be ex- 
pressed by a constant which is de- 
rived by dividing the percentage of 
hydrocarbons in the vapor phase by 
the percentage in the liquid phase and 
the value of this constant reverses 
from the usual trend by increasing as 
the pressure on the system is in- 
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creased, until the entire phase is 
vapor. Therefore, with hydrocar- 
bon mixtures natural gas and the 
heavier hydrocarbons, with the pre 
vailing high pressure and tempera- 
tures encountered by deeper drilling, 
this phenomena is found in the so- 
called condensate sand. 

Although the retrograde phenom 
ena was known at the change of the 
century, all the literature was in the 
German Language, and_ research 
work by B. H. Sage and W. N. 
Lacey sponsored by the American 
Petroleum Institute has produced 
very valuable information relative to 
this subject. Kay and others* have 
contributed to this subject by their 
work with mixtures of ethane and 
heptane. Katz and Hachmuth* have 
worked with mixtures of crude oil 
and natural gas while Katz and Sin 
gleterry’ have noted the results of 
natural gas and crude oil containing 
tar. Other collaborators have con 
ducted related research work and ref- 
erence to this work is given else 
where.® 

A possible explanation of the com 
plex phenomena occurring in the con 
densate sand may possibly be ob 
tained by studying the work on light 
petroleum fractions, by Sage, 
and Schaafsma.’ 


Lacey 


Patten and Iviey* have studied this 
work of Sage and others’ and have 
produced a graph similar to that as 
shown in Figure 1 to aid in the ex 
planation of the probable behavior 
of hydrocarbons produced by con- 
densate wells. Figure 1, is of a 
methane propane system of constant 
composition as affected by changes in 
pressure and temperature. The curve, 
A-A’ is for a 70 mol per cent me 
thane 30 mol per cent propane, B-B’ 
is for a 60 mol per cent methane, 40 
mol per cent propane and C-C’ for 
2a 50 mol per cent methane and 50 
mol per cent propane mixture. 

A study of the curve B-B’ reveals 
that the section B’EH is the dew 
point for the gas phase of this mix 
ture of 60 mol per cent methane and 
40 mol per cent propane. That por 
tion of the curve BH is the vapor 
pressure curve for the liquid phase. 

Working with the mixture of 60 
mol per cent methane and 40 mol per 
cent propane, it will be noted that if 
such a mixture at a constant tem- 
perature of 25°C. be compressed, 
only the gas phase will exist until at 
a pressure of 31.5 atmospheres a 
liquid phase will appear. There will 
be an increase in the liquid phase un- 
til the pressure of 97.5 atmospheres 
is obtained. Above this pressure a 
uniform liquid phase will be present. 
If the experiment be repeated at 
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TEMPERATURE DEGREES CENTIGRADE 
SECTION B-B' 


Methane propane system of constant 


composition as affected by pressure 


and temperature changes 


31.1°C. a uniform gaseous phase ex- 
ists until a pressure of 38 atmos- 
pheres is reached, then the liquid 
phase appears and this phase in- 
creases until a pressure of 95.7 at- 
mospheres at which pressure the den- 
sities of the gas and liquid phase will 
be similar and the meniscus separat- 
ing the two phases disappears. This 
pressure of 95.7 atmospheres and the 
temperature of 31.1°C. point H_ is 
the critical pressure and temperature 
of the 60 mol per cent methane and 
40 mol per cent propane mixture. It 
should be noted that in a_ system 
containing two or more components 
it is possible to have a liquid phase 
above the critical temperature, and a 
gaseous and liquid phase above the 
critical pressure of the system. It 
should also be noted that the maxi- 
mum temperature (the criconden- 
therm) at which a liquid phase may 
exist in the various mixtures is de- 
termined by the points D, E, and F, 
respectively and that this temperature 
increases with increased per cent mol 
fraction of the heavier hydrocarbon. 
In addition, the points G, H and I lo- 
cate the critical pressure and temper- 


ature points of their respective mix- 
tures. 

When the experiment is repeated 
with the same mixture at a tempera- 
ture of 35°C. the liquid phase ap- 
pears at a pressure of 43 atmos- 
pheres and with increased pressure 
the liquid will increase up to a cer- 
tain point after which this procedure 
is reversed and the liquid phase de- 
creases until at a pressure of 93.5 at- 
mospheres it completely disappears 
and only the gaseous phase appears. 
This experiment at 35°C. with the 
varying pressures on such a hydro- 
carbon mixture illustrates the phe- 
nomena of retrograde vaporization 
of the first type. Should the experi- 
ment be repeated at 35°C., but start- 
ing with a pressure in excess of 93.5 
atmospheres only the vapor phase 
would have been apparent, however, 
when the pressure was dropped to 
93.5 atmospheres the liquid phase 
would appear and increase with low- 
er pressure in the retrograde range, 
and this procedure would be referred 
to as retrograde condensation. 

In general, the recycling operations 
in Texas today consist, of producing 
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the wet gas from output wells, 
essing by one of three gener : 
ods, and the compression ot 

to permit its injection Rack 
wells back into the sand. The 
processing general methods _ bet 
used by recycling plants are 
cooling and separation; dehydration 
extreme cooling and separation 
high presure oil absorption. 


| 
model 


| 


and 


Condensate recovery by 
cooling and separation is the simplest 
method of extraction. In this opera 
tion the gas is cooled and the pres 
sure reduced to a point within the 
retrograde range, the condensate ex 
tracted and the gas compressed and 
injected into the sand. The cooling 
effect may be obtained by adiabat 
expansion or a combination of 
process with various additional 
ods of cooling. However, in 
method the cooling of the gas is 
ited to about 65°F. because at 
temperature and a pressure of 1,200 
pounds per square inch trouble fron 
hydrate formation is 
This method of extraction is popu 
lar in fields where a heavy con 
densate is produced and a 
tory separation may be attained with 
temperatures above 65°F. 


moderat 


this 
. ] 

experienced 

Salistat 


In fields where the condensate 1s 
composed of a high percentage of th 
intermediate hydrocarbons 
cooling is required for s% 
yields. A plant of this type has 
been described.® In order that fluids 
may be cooled below the temper ture 
at which hydrates form, it is neces 
sary to inject brine into the flow 
stream. In one type of plant using 
extreme cooling the gas enters from 
the field and is first cooled 
water separated that has condensed 
at this point. The removal of this 
water will eliminate to extent 
the dilution of the brine to be in 
jected. After the water separatior 
the brine is injected, then the gas en 
ters an interchanger where it is 
cooled by the dry gas 
from the condensate separator. Thi 
cooled 


extreme 
itisfactory 


and the 


some 


cool COMmMmnYg 


gas to be processed is then 
further cooled by adiabatic expansion 
and the condensate extracted. The 
condensate and brine are separated, 
the brine reconditioned and recircu 
lated and the condensate processed 
or marketed as raw condensate. 

The high pressure oil absorption 
method is reported’® to give almost 
complete recovery of the condensat: 
The gas to be processed is scrubbed 
by mineral oil in absorbers operating 
at pressures between 1,100 pounds 
and 1,200 pounds per square inch. It 
has been reported that 
may be practicable at pressures up to 
1,500 pounds per square inch if suit 


absorpt ion 





obtained. 
the satisfactory operatic yn 


ible absorption oil can be 
\pparently 

such plants iS dependent upon a 
ry type of absorption oil 
conditioning of this 


1 efficient steam util- 


Fact 
| propel 
nbined wit! 


ideal recycling operation may 
one of the preceding met thods 
ondensate ext and with 
pressure maintenance the 
m vield of condensate be 
in addition the dry 
and stored for future 
consumption. To obtain maximum 
necessary 
system so that the 
and injection 
efficient dis- 
condensate from its 


raction 


id 


gas 1s 
conserved gas 
idensate recover\ it 1s 
the field 
tf the output 
dictate the 

ent of the 
ral reservoir 


may 


cycling operations of today in 
large 
‘Ids. Reeyeling in many other 
but subdivided in- 
restrained this new op- 
minimum. With sub- 
nterests < only successful 

g program is that of unitiza- 

The princi ipals of unitization 
pooling in the oil industry of to- 
ire only now being accepted in 
cases, To hope for 
of unitization on a 
the sacs 


il are restricted to acre- 
1s possible 
h ive 


to a 


the adop- 
large scale 
new industry of re- 
would be highly optimistic. 
Che case of unitization in recycling is 
Ot extreme importance not 
of the advantages it affords the 
also the successful de- 
velopment of the recycling program 
is dependent upon it. 


cycling 


only be- 


Cause 


Opel itorTrs but 


This question 
of unitization has been completely 
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scussed elsewhere.” 


\s in the 
there are many 


all new industries 
economic facts for 


case of 


and against the construction and op- 


In ad- 
the question of legislative con- 

trol of recycling operations cannot be 
overlooked. In the state of Texas 
he only proration of recycling plants 
is that applied to the allowable per- 
entage of a gas “ts potential flow. 

Durin ge the last session of the Texas 
legis iture the proration of recycling 
proposed. The re- 
an example of 
tion, therefore the 

of the allowable of gas 


of recycling plants. 


pl ovects Was 


cycling operation is 
conserva reduction 
wells from 
figures cannot be attrib- 
to wasteful operations. With 
recycling ac- 
panied by condensate 

the gasoline market should 

iffected for some time to come 
and distillation 
ulpment in recycling projects per- 

pro essing of the 


the present 


ased operations 


increased 


that stabilization 


conden- 
lhe condensate when properly 
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processed may be marketed as 
naphthas, motor fuel and kerosene. 

Surveying recycling operations it 
will be noted that there is much to be 
accomplished by research work on 
production problems, unitization and 
other related problems but the growth 
of this industry continues at a rapid 
pace. The petroleum industry of the 
future will experience drilling to 
greater depths and gas recycling will 
become more important, in that, drill- 
ing to greater depths will introduce 
more condensate wells and as higher 
pressures are encountered greater 
waste will result unless pressure 
maintenance is achieved by means of 
recycling operations. 
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Panhandle Eastern Will Build 

105 Miles of New Pipe Line 
Following a meeting of the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company directors, 
held in New York on June 21, J. D. Crev- 
eling, President, announced that, 
of the increase in the demand for gas 
throughout the company’s 
board had authorized a new 
program involving the 
$2,800,000. 
struction of 


because 


system, the 
construction 
expenditure of 
The program calls for the con- 
105 miles of 24-inch, 
and 20-inch pipe line “looping” to provide 
additional facilities for the 
market requirements. The 
will be financed out of the company’s pres- 
ent working capital, Mr. Creveling stated. 
This program is in addition to the $3,500,- 
000 expansion project 
pletion. 

All officers of the 
elected. 


22-inch, 


company’s 


work 


growing 


now nearing com- 


company were re- 
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Avoid Legal Losses, 


and Points to Observe 


ERY FREQUENTLY gas Corpora 

tion executives, officials and 

employes are surprised to learn 
of adverse decisions in suits which 
were filed under circumstances 
which, at first hand, appeared to 
lend little or no chances for company 
liability. In many of these cases the 
real and important reason the com 
pany lost the suit is because execu 
tives and officials were not aware of 
likelihood of legal controversy, and 
subsequent liability. 

Therefore, the purpose of this 
article is to impart information on 
subjects of law especially interesting 
and informative to gas corporation 
executives and officials, and intended 
to forestall legal controversies of 
unusual kinds. 

One important subject relates to 
contracts. Of course, contract law 
is complicated, and requires a great 
deal of study to master. However, 
we shall deal only with subjects of 
special interest, and of which the 
average layman has little or no 
knowledge. 

Few readers are aware that “con 
sideration” jn contract law results in 
many surprising adverse verdicts. 
Take for example, a late case in 
which the court held a gas company 
liable in damages because an official 
failed to realize that a mere promise 
on the part of one contracting party 
and without a promise on the part 
of the other party to “do something” 
does not result in a valid contract. 
The legal effect of this case proves 
that both contracting parties must 
agree to perform some kind of serv 
ice, work, or benefit, otherwise that 
contract is void and ineffective. 

In another case, a person named 
Brown owed $3000 to a former em 
ployer named Wilson. The owner 
of a small gas plant desired the 
services of Brown who refused to 
take the employment because he 
owed this money and believed that 
Wilson intended to attach his wages. 
Therefore, the owner of the gas 
plant entered into a contract with 
Wilson by the terms of which he 
agreed to pay to Wilson the sum of 
$3000 owed by Brown. Later litiga 


tion resulted and Wilson sued the 
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owner of the gas plant to recover 
the $3000. However, the higher court 
held that Wilson was not entitled 
to a recovery and explained that the 
contract was not valid because 
Wilson had not given any considera- 
tion. In other words, the owner of 
the gas plant had agreed to pay 
Wilson $3000, but the latter had not 
agreed to perform any service, work 


or benefit for the owner of the gas 
plant. 
Also, take for example another 


leading case in which a gas company 
agreed to pay compensation to a gas 
company employe who was injured 
while he was doing work for his own 
benefit. In this case also the higher 
court held the gas company not liable 
because there was no valid considera- 
tion. 

On the other hand, let us review 
another late case in which a gas com- 
pany official agreed to pay an em- 
ploye a bonus of $1000 each year if 
this employe would leave his present 
employment and take employment 
with the gas company. In this case 
the court held the official liable on 
the contract because he was _ bene- 
fitted as a result of the employe tak- 
ing employment and rendering valu- 
able services for the company. 

In other litigations, involving con 
tracts, the courts have held that 
consideration of a contract need not 
be any special service or benefit, and 
a mere promise on the part of one 


party to do something is valid con- 
sideration, if the other party also 
promises or agrees to do something 
for the benefit, or with respect, to 
the other c¢ mntracting party. 


Authority to Make Valid Contract 


Obviously, the law books are full 
of cases involving the validity of 
contracts made by gas company offi- 
cials and executives. Generally 
speaking, contracts of this nature are 
valid and effective if such official or 
executive had proper authority, 
either through the directors of the 
corporation, the by-laws or broadly 
through other legal channels, to make 
the contract under litigation. 

However, the majority of unusual 
contract litigations in this classifica- 
tion arises where a common employe 
makes a contract or agreement. 
Therefore, we shall review the law 
on this subject. 

The law is well established that 
there are two distinct kinds of gas 
company employes. One 
from a legal standpoint, known as 
general agents. The other is special 
agents. Now, a general agent is one 
who has special authority to perform 
work and duties in a particular de- 
partment. A special agent is an 
employe who is authorized to do 
only special acts. Naturally, a com- 
pany is not liable for acts performed 
by a special agent outside the scope 
of the employment, and neither is 
the company liable for acts or con- 
tracts performed by the general 
agents outside the scope of employ- 
ment. However, the important point 
is that a general agent has broad 
powers, whereas a special agent has 
only limited powers. 

For example, in one case the court 
held a gas company liable in damages 
tor an injury done to a consumer by 
a meter reader where the testimony 
showed that a fight had occurred be- 
tween the consumer and the meter 
reader as a result of a disagreement 
over the latter entering the house. On 
the other hand, in another case the 
court held the gas company not liable 
for an injury caused by a janitor 
who became angry at a person who 
had entered the building. In this case 
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the court explained that the janitor 
was employed only to clean the prem 
ises and that he had acted outside 
the scope of the employment when 
he became engaged in an argument 
with a person on the premises; 
whereas in the other case the court 
held that a meter reader was acting 
within the scope of the employment 
when performing any act having a 
direct relation to his authorized act 
of entering the building to read the 
meter. In order that readers may 
appreciate the distinction made by the 
courts with respect to the authority 
of the janitor and the meter reader, 
it is important to realize that the 
janitor had no authority to do any 
thing but clean the building; but the 
meter reader had authority to enter 
the house, and therefore the latter 
had implied authority to perform all 
other acts connected with entering 
the building, which resulted in the 
gas company being liable. 

On the other hand, let us review 
another case in which a gas company 
was sued for damages by a person 
who was injured by a janitor who 
used undue and injurious force in 
ejecting a patron from the premises. 
In this case the janitor had authority 


to maintain good order on the prem 


ises, as well as keep the premises 


clean. The testimony showed that a 
patron, who was disorderly and 
drunk, came on the premises and 
the janitor ordered him to leave im 
mediately. The patron refused to 
leave and the janitor struck him 
causing a severe injury. This court 
explained that when a person has 
authority to maintain order on gas 
company premises, such person 
cannot use undue force to eject the 
patron, and if he does so the com 
pany is liable for resultant damages. 
This court, also, explained that in 
order to relieve the company from 
damages the person authorized to 
maintain good order must, first, ap 
proach the disorderly person and in 
an ordinary tone of voice request 
him to leave; second, if the patron 
leaves or offers to leave no hand may 
be placed upon him, but if he refuses 
to leave then, under these circum 
stances, the person employed to 
maintain good order may use the 
necessary degree of force to eject 
him without any liability on the part 
of the gas company. However, care 
must be used to not first request the 
disorderly or undesirable person to 
leave in a loud or insulting tone of 
voice, as there are higher court cases 
on record which hold that humilia- 
tion is ground for liability. 


Authority of General Agent 


Of course, the liability and author- 

ity of a general agent differs from 
; f a special agent. A general 
agent may be any person who 1s 
employed and authorized to perform 
all ordinary and general acts neces- 
sary to conduct a particular depart- 
ment or departments of a gas cor- 
poration. kor example, in the case 
of a purchasing agent, the company 
is liable for all contracts made which 
relate to the purchase of materials 
and supplies intended for company 
use, provided the directors or by- 
laws authorize the purchasing agent 
to make valid contracts. On _ the 
other hand, Jet us assume that the 
purchasing agent has limited author- 
ity to submit contracts to company 
officials for approval, and the pur- 
chasing agent attempts to exceed his 
authority and makes a binding con- 
tract. Under these circumstances, the 
contract is void, unless the seller can 
introduce testimony that in the past 
contracts made by the purchasing 
agent were accepted by the company 
officials. In other words, this law 
clearly indicates that although a gen- 
eral agent has only limited authority, 
yet his authority may automatically 
be enlarged by any acts of officials 
which indicate that the general 
agent’s authority is unusual or other- 
wise extended. 

For illustration, in one case the 
evidence showed that a purchasing 
agent made two contracts with a 
company and the gas company ac- 
cepted and paid for the materials 
without sending the seller approval 
of the contracts. Later, this purchas- 
ing agent entered into a contract 
with the same seller by the terms of 
which the gas company was obligated 
to accept and pay for an unusually 
large quantity of material. The 
court held the gas company bound 
to accept and pay for the material, 
because in the past the action of its 
officials in accepting and paying for 
merchandise, without sending ap- 
provals to the seller, implied that all 
contracts made by the purchasing 
agent would be accepted by the com- 
pany as valid and enforceable. 

However, in another case it was 
disclosed that a purchasing agent 
was authorized to make valid con- 
tracts for purchase of materials and 
merchandise for a gas company. 
Moreover, the company had never 
failed to honor purchase contracts 
made by the purchasing agent. A 
seller which had in the past sold 
much merchandise to the company 
took a contract from the purchasing 
agent for a large quantity of mate- 
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rial which was not to be used in the 
company’s business but which was 
intended for the personal use of the 
purchasing agent. In this case the 
higher court held the gas company 
not liable on the contract. Therefore, 
the legal effect of this decision is 
that all sellers are bound to know 
that acts performed by, and contracts 
made by, general agents actually re- 
late to the employer’s business, and 
if the seller fails to verify such con- 
tracts the purchasing company is not 
obligated to pay for the purchased 
materials. 

Still another important point of 
the law relates to contracts made for 
gas companies which are outside the 
scope of the authority of the person 
who makes the contracts, although 
such person is authorized to perform 
services for the company in the gen- 
eral line of work. For example, in 
a late higher court case the court held 
a gas company not liable on a con- 
tract made by high company officials 
and explained that all who transact 
business with a corporation are 
bound to know that the representa- 
tive, who represents the corporation, 
has proper authority to make the 
contract and obligate the corporation. 
In this case the testimony showed 
that the officials had broad authority 
to obligate the gas company, but that 
in this instance they had made a con- 
tract not broadly authorized by the 
corporation’s charter. Of course, the 
law is well settled that the highest 
authority, as directors, of a gas cor- 
poration cannot bind the corporation 
on obligations not clearly within the 
scope of the corporation’s charter. 


Personal Liability of Officials 

Various higher courts have held 
that all gas company officials and 
executives must use great care to not 
enter into contracts written in such 
a manner that either or both the com- 
pany and the officials are personally 
liable. For example, in one case the 
court held an official personally liable 
on a note signed and intended to bind 
the corporation, where it was shown 
that the note was signed by the offi- 
cial indicating that he assumed the 
obligation. Of course, this liability 
may be avoided if officials sign con- 
tracts in this form: “The Great Gas 
Company, Per G. D. White, General 
Agent,” or “The Great Gas Com- 
pany, by G. D. White, Purchasing 
Agent.” However, the official is 
personally liable if he signs, as fol- 
lows: “G. D. White, General Agent,” 
or “The Great Gas Company, G. D. 
White,” or if the company name 1s 
in the body of the contract and the 
signer affixes his signature without 
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making it clear that he is signing for 
the company and as its agent or 
representative. 

Many cases are on record where 
officials have been held personally 
liable on improperly signed contracts 
although, of course, it may have been 
assumed that the official had no in 
tentions of binding himself on the 
contract, note, or other obligation. 

Moreover, an official who per 
forms, acts or makes contracts out 
side his scope of employment is 
personally liable. This law also is 
applicable to all employes. For ex- 
ample, in one case it was shown that 
a general manager of a gas company 
assumed authority to contract to have 
a new heating system installed. Al 
though he made the contract intend 
ing to bind the corporation, yet the 
court held that he was _ personally 
obligated to pay the full contract 
price where the evidence proved that 
he had no authority to bind the cor- 


poration; the contractor made _ the 


installation believing that the official 
had authority to bind the corporation, 
and the official believed that he was 
acting within his authority, but in 
fact was not properly authorized. 
Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
all gas company officials should use 
care when attempting to bind the 
corporation, Because, there are many 
circumstances under which the other 
contracting party may be compelled 
to seek payment from another other 
than the corporation, and the official 
who exceeded his authority is person 
ally liable. Of course, the fact that 
the official, or other employe, was 
authorized by his employer to make 
a certain contract does not reduce the 
liability of the employe if the em- 
ployer contends that the employe 
exceeded his authority. The impor- 
tant consideration is: Did the other 
contracting party know that the 
employe did not have the proper and 
legal authority to bind his employer? 
If the other contracting party can 
prove that he believed that the official 
or employe had the proper authority, 
then such official or employe may be 
held personally liable on the contract 
intended to bind the employer. The 
legal effect of these cases is that all 
officials and employes are bound to 
know their legal rights and authority 
to bind the gas corporation. Failure 
to act within the scope of the em- 
ployment naturally results in_ the 
other contracting party not being 
able to collect from the gas company 
and, therefore, he may sue and re- 
cover from the official or employe 
who exceeded his authority. 

Still another interesting and well 
settled point of law is that where 
two parties perform an act injurious, 


either financially or physically, to 
another the one whose greater degree 
of negligence resulted in the injury 
usually may be held personally liable. 
In other instances, where two parties 
cause an injury both may be held 
jointly liable. And, in other instances, 
the one who had the last clear 
chance to prevent occurrence of the 
injury is solely liable. Now, this law 
is applicable in all cases where two 
parties cause an injury, whether the 
injury is financial, physical, or 
otherwise. 

For example, assume that an offi- 
cial contracted for a gas company; 
and before the opportunity had 
passed to correct a defect, negligence, 
or fault, which would have resulted 
in an injury, the official performed 
an act which avoided the injury. 
Obviously, since no injury was ef- 
fected, no one is liable. However, if 
such official failed to perform an act 
which would have avoided the loss 
or injury, he may be held either 
solely or jointly lable with the other 
party who, also, is at fault provid- 
ing, of course, that negligence or 
exceeding authority on the part of 
the official was a direct cause of the 
loss or injury. 

On the other hand, let us assume 
that a gas company official and an- 
other party jointly perform an act 
Under 
these circumstances, both the official 
and the other party are jointly liable. 
But if the official exercised a greater 


injurious to the company. 


degree of negligence, and the other 
party is not financially responsible, 
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then the company may hold the 
official solely lable. 

Of course, if a gas company official 
and a seller of material, for example, 
perform an act or enter into a con- 
tract by which the gas company 
suffers loss and, also, the seller sus- 
tains a loss, this is an entirely differ- 
ent situation. Under these conditions 
the seller must bear the loss if his 
negligence was greater in degree than 
that of the gas company official, be- 
cause the law provides that where 
two parties are negligent, the one 
whose greater negligence is proven 
is the one to bear the loss. Of course, 
even under this statement of facts 
the official still may be held respon- 
sible to the company if the official 
had opportunity to prevent the loss 
or injury and failed to exercise this 
chance. With respect to negligence, 
the courts hold that a person never 
is negligent unless the testimony 
proves that other prudent and rea- 
sonably careful persons experienced 
in the same business would have pre- 
vented the injury and under the 
identical circumstances. Naturally 
considerable testimony sometimes is 
required before a court may come 
to a positive decision, particularly 
when this point of law is presented. 

For example, in a late case, the 
court refused to hold a gas company 
official liable for cashing a forged 
check, where the testimony proved 
that the person who prepared the 
forgery had in many instances in 
the past presented forged checks to 
bank tellers who were unable to de- 
tect the forgery. 





Court Ruling on Recovery of 


Equipment Sold on Time 
Payments 


The Georgia State Supreme Court 
has ruled that a gas appliance sold on 
time payments cannot be recovered by 
the seller if it has been installed as a 
unit of existing property. 

The Atlanta Gas Light Company had 
sued Mr. and Mrs. William Farrell, of 
Atlanta for a $150 gas appliance after 
the Farrells had sold to a tenant the 
property in which the appliance had 
been installed. 

The Georgia State Court of Appeals 
had ruled that the company had no re- 
covery against the buyer of the ap- 
pliance because it “became a part of the 
realty upon its installation,” and the 
Supreme Court sustained the Court of 
Appeals in its ruling. 

The appliance in question was a gas 
conversion burner which had been in- 
stalled in the furnace of the house. 


Smokeless Gas Heat 


The St. Louis Clean Air Exposition 
opened in the Kennard Building, on 
May 18 and ran through June 29 every 


day except Sundays. It was sponsored 
by the Division of Smoke Regulation of 
the city, The Committee for Smoke 
Elimination, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the automatic firing industries and 
smokeless fuel industries of St. Louis. 

Laclede Gas Light Co. had a large, 
attractive display at the show. 

USE SMOKELESS GAS HEAT 
NOW 20% CHEAPER was the 
bannerline which headed their exhibit, 
done in attractive blues, orange and 
white. The exhibit featured all types 
of gas heating equipment . gas-fired 
boilers, circulators for homes without 
central heating plants, cutout of furnace 
showing conversion burner installation, 
winter air-conditioning unit, water heat- 
ers, unit heaters for commercial jobs, 
tc, 





A Correction 


In an article, “Progress on Heat- 
ing Appliance Code in California,” 
June issue, by Fred A. Herr the 
formula on page 26 should read 


B = 350 G[1 + 0.02 (R — 20)]. 






































OB WA'KINS IS A SUCCESS! 
B salesman now, but | remembe1 
well when he was teetering on t! 
ragged edge. He laughs about tl 
dark, discouraging days but 
didn’t laugh when he 
through them. 

Often as he’s told me the story 

his regeneration as a_ salesman, 
never tire of hearing him tell it, 
cause each time I see a new applica 
tion to my own selling, to that o 
every other man who sells. I think 
you will see how it also applies 
yours. 
' Watkins started out carrying 
wholesale catalog through _ the 
Ozarks; a young city kid full of zip 
and vinegar, a go-getter if one ever 
stepped out of a day coach. but it 
didn’t work. 


Was 


t 


+ 


He made twenty-three calls his 
first day, and no sales. That night, 
low in spirits, he slumped into tl 
cracked leather hotel lobby chair and 
poured out his heart to the clerk, 
who was a gentle elderly man, 
native of the Ozarks. 


ic 


“The only trouble with you, son,” 
said the clerk, “is that you re not sell 
ing their way. You're trying to make 
them buy your way. It don’t work, 
that kind of business.” 

Watkins asked what he meant 

“Well,” the clerk replied, 
do you do when you go in to 
your prospect ?” 

“Introduce myself, try to get some 
business. What has that to do with 
it?” 

“A great deal. That’s not the way 
to sell down here in the Ozarks.” 

“What is the way?” 

“Tl tell you. When you go 
a store and see a fellow sitting down 
on the counter, you sit down there, 
too. If he wants to sit without say- 
ing anything, keep your mouth shut 
If he wants to talk about something 
a million miles away from business, 
don’t try to change the subject. Talk 
about what he wants to talk about,” 
said the kindly advisor. 


into 


‘But I'll never get anywhere that 


way,” Watkins remonstrated. 


By 
Charles B. Roth 


Did you get anywhere today 2?” 
No” ) ; 

Why not try my way tomorrow 
Don’t talk business until your 
an wants to talk business—remem- 


tnen 


All right. I'll try.” 

Watkins called back on his twenty- 

ree prospects of the day before 
ind sold twenty-one of them. 

He learned then one of the most 
important — selling all; 
namely, that the salesman must take 
his tempo from the buyer. In other 
words, you have to sell ’em the way 
want sold or you don't 


less ms of 


they to be 


11 


SCI ely, 


I ACCUSED ONE OF MY boys of hav- 
ing katabolism,” chuckled the man 
10 18 responsible for sales for a 
good-sized organization, “and it made 
so mad he wanted to fight. He 
thought I was insulting him.” 

You were,” I put in, “because 

tell a man he has that affliction is 
he same as saying he’ll never in this 
green world be a salesman. Katabo- 

mm and salesmanship don’t jibe.” 

But salesmanship and anabolism 

“ said my friend. 

\nd thus did my friend and T, 
ho love to chaff each other, talk 
in terms that I often think even we 
don’t understand. But I know what 
two words mean, know that 
they help or deter salesmen. 


these 


\nabolism is the quality in the 
blood secreted by happy emotions— 
eoodwill, kindness. friendship, good 
humor 
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The Selling Parade 


A Digest of Successful Selling Ideas 


Katabolism is the toxin evolved 
by fear, hatred and all forms of un- 
kindness. It clogs the digestion, 
upsets the circulation, embitters. 

The discovery that emotions con 
trol the secretions was made long ago 
by Herbert Spencer, greatest thinker 
to express himself in the English 
language. 

Said he: “A poison is only a con- 
centrated form of hate.” 

I tell that to salesmen when they 
get to hating this or that. Hatred 
Kindness makes them. 


Wis MEN TALK ABOUT eCO- 
nomic waste they seldom get 
around to the one big waste of sell- 
ing energy. It is the waste which 
from talking to the wrong 
person. You may make your contact 
diligently, present your 
proposition ever so effectiy ely, but 
unless you reach the right man you 
waste your time, your words, your 
energy. 

What to do? 

The answer has two parts. 

First, prospect ahead so that you 
know who the right man is. 

Second, don’t be put off by office 
boys or anyone else. Don’t talk to 
“assistants,” “secretaries,” and such 
supernumeraries. Stick to your guns, 
and see the right man, or go some- 
where else where you can spend your 
selling time with a possibility of 
getting results. 


T HERES A MAN IN New York 
City, Charles Addison Parker. 


who believes that salesmen could sell 
more if they would learn how to 
interest their prospects more. He 
has been eminently successful him- 
self. He says that’s because he tries 
to make everything he sells so inter- 
esting that people listen to him 
eagerly. 


spt ils sales. 


comes 


ever SO 


“Don't the things of life deserve 
as fine and as vivid and as effective 
telling about as will stir folks deep- 
lv?” asks Mr. Parker. 

“For example, let’s be a 
housewife in a cheap 


little 
apartment. 
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Today’s a big day. Six chairs in a 
very ugly color of golden oak, a table 
and a hallrack to match have just 


been unloaded from an installment 
house. 

“Pretty prosaic picture ! Chat’s 
only because we are blind. Why, 


that cheap furniture is ennobled for 
her, because her Jim took a job as 
night porter, rather than lie idle. 
And it’s jis boundless affection that 
is coming up those stairs as golden 
oak furniture. “Make Mary 
has sold lots of pianos. 

“This package of rolled oats? This 
is not merchandise. This is food for 
six hungry children. This player 
piano? This is something for a lone 
ly man to lean his soul against and 
listen to the 
play. 


Feeling 


melodies she used to 
aye, there’s the univet 
sal key that fits all hearts and pocket 
books. Please, Mr. Salesman, be my 
friend. Then you can sell me in a 
way that will do something wondet1 
ful to me. Tell me stories. Give me 
a lump in my throat once in a while. 
Be human with me.”’ 


O" Y JACOBSON 
force in the 
ever saw 
skilled at 


go in on 
a tew 


rops his sales 


West. No one 
a salesman who was more 
getting attention. He can 
a man cold and inside of 
seconds have his attention 


firmly riveted. 





In short, Oley Jacobson has mas 
tered one of the most important and 
profitable arts of salesmanship—the 
art of the approach. 

His approach is built around a 
dollar bill. Just an ordinary dollar 
bill, the kind you carry around with 
you every day. The way Jacobson 
uses it is masterful. He approaches 
his man, pulls the dollar bill from 
his pocket, exhibits it before the 
prospect's eyes. 

“Do you have all of these you 
want?” he asks, putting on his most 
engaging smile. 

“No,” replies the prospect. 
you?” 

“T should say not,” is the honest 
reply. “Let’s talk about how both of 
us can get more.” 

“That sounds interesting. 


“Do 


Shor "a 


a lady!” 


\nd Jacobson has what he 
ATTENTION. 

Jacobson uses what we call the 
route to attention, He 
puts something in front of his pros- 
pect’s and the prospects can’t 
help being interested. 


wants 


direct-sense 
eyes, 
YOU THE story of a plain 


detective, don’t think | 
have failed to keep my eye on the 


ball. But I learned about selling 
from working with this_ efficient 
otticer 

Tommy Box is a member of the 


Immigration Service Border Patrol, 
doing plain clothes work in EI Paso. 
He asked me if I'd like to FO the 
rounds with him. 


‘I’d like nothing better,’ said I. 
‘I’ve got a handful of leads,” he 
told me. And such leads! They took 


us into dumps and dives, into noisome 
Mexican apartments in the lower 
part of town. We interviewed mari 
huana addicts, hop heads, adulterers 

all sorts of criminals. 

\s persistent as a bulldog, Tommy 
followed one lead after another—and 
they all petered out. At the end of 


oe 
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the day we hadn't made a_ single 
catch, 

“Doesn't it get you down to work 
so hard and accomplish nothing ? 
| asked. 

“Not for a minute,” he told me, 
“Want to know why? Because I 
know that every time | follow a bum 
lead, I’m just that much nearer to 
making an important apprehension. 
So I say, ‘Well, that’s one more step 
toward something really good,’ and 


then | go on. It never fails. We 
have a certain average in this busi- 
ness.” 


| told you that it was a side road 
| was taking you on, but by now you 
have caught the point. Which is this: 
That what Tommy Box told me 
about his work also applies to yours. 
You have a certain number of fruit- 
less contacts to make—you must have 
a certain number of prospects who 
will kick out on you. But each 
wasted call you make takes you 
nearer the time when you land a big 
order. 

So keep on. 

That is what Tommy Box does 
and no one in his service has a better 
record for getting the job done right. 





Modern Apartment House Has 
CP Range in Every Kitchen 
Definitely 

are the 


Parkway 


better living 
apartments in the 125 Ocean 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
which is the first apartment house in the 
country to install CP gas 


kitchen, 


designed for 
Building, 
ranges in 


Leonard F 
Sales 


according to 
Apartment House 
visor of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com 


every 


Genz, Super- 


pany 

Jerome Tunney, a Brooklyn Union 
salesman, sold 84 CP ranges and 8&4 
Servel gas refrigerators to the builders, 
the Caton Park Estates. These build 
ers have firm faith in the superiority of 
gas. This has been shown by their de 
cisions for the eight apartment buildings 
they have constructed since 1927 In 
each case gas has been selected for 
cooking and refrigeration. 


Eighty - four CP Gas 
Ranges and 84 gas re- 
frigerators go into this 
up-to-the-minute apart- 
ment building in Brook- 
lyn,—the first in the en- 
tire U. S. to install CP 


ranges in every kitchen. 


These builders were pioneers in the 
field in using heat con- 
Since first 


with this type of range, 


apartment house 


trol ranges their satisfac- 
tory experience 
they made it a policy to install heat con- 
trol ranges in every apartment building 
they erected Now they are the leaders 
in the apartment house field in selecting 
CP ranges, the most up-to date cooking 
appliance 


Chis 
departure 


apartment house 
from the 


dwelling 


represents a 
conventional apart- 


ment Combined in 


one are 


the best features of the apartment house 


and private dwelling. Facing the cen- 
tury-old trees on Ocean Parkway and 
unobstructed views to the east and 


south, the 
place in the 


terrace offer “a 


to those who have al- 


apartments 
sun” 
ways associated terraces with the high 
rentals of Manhattan 


exclusive apart- 


nents 
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Cooperative Campaign Sells 3000 Non-Ferrous Gas 


Water Heaters in Southern California 


1200 Merchant Plumbers Join in Sales Campaign 


ELIEVED already to have the 

highest saturation of automatic 

gas water heaters of any com 
parable area in the world, 1200 mer 
chant plumbers, cooperating with the 
Southern California Gas Company 
and the Southern Counties Gas Com 
pany, recently set out to sell mor 
automatic gas water heaters to met 
ropolitan Los Angeles and the towns 
and cities in ten nearby counties 
The campaign was highly successful 
in resulting unit sales: moving ot 
2000 units was anticipated; actual 
result was an estimated sale of 3000 
units during the 60-day merchandis 
ing period to produce what, all told, 
was probably the most gratifying 
water heater campaign ever staged 
in this area. 

A special retail price reduction, 
trade in allowances and terms all en 
couraged buying. Newspaper ad 
vertisements, outdoor posters, bill 
stuffers, truck cards, display material 
in gas company offices were used and 
appropriate store and window ban 
ners and other point-of-sale matter 
were distributed free of charge to 
merchant plumbers. 


Better-Type Heaters 

Specifically, the campaign, which 
opened February 26 and concluded 
April 30, was a promotion of non 
ferrous heaters. For easier undet 
standing this was announced to the 
public as a sale of “Rust Proof Gas 
Water Heaters—Save $15-$30.” The 
term rust proof, featured on the 
seal fastened to eligible heaters and 
appearing in the advertising copy, 
had the qualifying phrase “Longer 
Lasting.”” Gas company officials and 
merchant plumbers explained that 
this meant customer satisfaction, bet 
ter service, long run economy. It 
was pointed out that the promotion 
was not intended simply to merchan 
dise specials but had the long-range 
object of building public preference 
for gas water heaters of the better 
type. 

Unlike ranges—unlike automobiles 
or dresses or any of a number of 
other items of merchandise—style 
and beauty play little part in the 
sale of gas water heaters. A heater 


By 


Robert A. Latimer 


is purely a utility item; it is rarely 
if ever replaced because ‘‘the Joneses 

next have a nicer looking 
\ll too often replacements are 
deferred until the old heater is in a 
dangerous condition, and sometimes 
even beyond that point. Thus, in a 
saturated area, price competition be- 
comes a major factor and as heaters 
of lower are sold there results 
a lowered quality, a reduced gross, 
even a sharply reduced margin which 
is likely to be deadly for the plumb- 
ing dealer. All this the campaign 
was intended to offset. 


ral OT 


one.” 


cost 


Many Replacements 


\lthough Los Angeles and the re- 
gion surrounding it is definitely in 


LONGER 
\\ LASTING 


Seal Used on Rust-proof Heaters 


the replacement phase with more than 
90 per cent of the heaters sold sup- 
planting old automatic gas tanks 
largely, it appears, because this is 
a natural gas region—it is said to be 
still the best single geographic water 
heater market in the country in point 
of sales. Undoubtedly it is present 
and past cooperative action of mer- 
chant plumbers and the gas com- 
panies which has accomplished this: 
the one organization providing an in- 
tensive advertising campaign which 
individuals could not afford, the 
group of plumbers making it an ef- 
fective means of building sales. 
“The campaign is an opportunity,” 


explained the manual addressed to 
the participating merchant plumbers, 
“to sell more and better water heat- 
ers, and also an opportunity for us 
to make a permanent, lasting im- 
provement in our water heater busi- 
ness. Of course we want to make 
sales during the campaign, and to do 
sO we must present it as a buying 
opportunity—a bargain! But we 
must not overlook the excellent oc- 
casion it provides for public educa- 
tion, for telling those who may not 
buy in the campaign all the reasons 
why they should buy, when they do 
buy, a really better water heater. No 
industry has ever hurt itself by put- 
ting its best foot forward! A force- 
ful, logical, and convincing story as 
to why water heaters fail and what 
should be done about it, will perman- 
ently influence public preferences 
to our benefit. Let’s sell the cam- 
paign, and sell it hard, but let us not 
fail, at the same time, to tell all our 
customers about the longer life, 
greater satisfaction, and true econ- 
omy of better-grade automatic gas 
water heaters.” 


The Sales Plan 


General operation of the plan was 
this: During the campaign, provided 
the installation met certain qualifica- 
tions, the purchaser received a spe- 
cial price reduction. Through the 
manufacturer the gas company paid 
the dealer a subsidy which so low- 
ered his cost that the normal percent- 
age of mark-up was not impaired. 
To be eligible for the campaign 
water heaters had to have non-fer- 
rous tanks and must have been en- 
tered by the manufacturer and ac- 
cepted by the gas companies for par- 
ticipation. A dozen or so manufac- 
turers had units included in the spe- 
cial drive. 

A retail price reduction computed 
at the rate of 75-cents per gallon of 
rated tank capacity was offered dur- 
ing the campaign—$l15 for a 20-gal- 
lon size, $22.50 for a 30-gallon size, 
and so on—-in addition to the regu- 
lar trade-in allowance. As a special 
inducement for the replacement of 
non-automatic gas water heaters dur- 
ing the campaign period the gas com- 








THE SECRET? CONTROL 





Early aviators dreamed of a time when 
their ships would streak through fog and 





night with the homing pigeon’s unerring 
instinct for home. Today's modern airliner 
has the pigeon’s instinct . . . the direction- 
finder that keeps the ship on a straight, 
true course. 

Greater efficiency through control has 


been brought to gas cooking, too, by the 


Harper Burner System. Based on a prin- 
ciple entirely different from other top 
burners, the Harper Burner System in- 
sures easy, accurate control of every shade 
of cooking heat ... offers the housewife 
a better, more economical method of 
cooking than is available with any other 


fuel...sells her on gas—and keeps her sold. 


ba 


pe. 1940, Harper-Wyman Co 


CONTROL is the secret here, too 


@ The Harper Burner System is a pat- 
ented invention whereby each of the 
burners on the range is actually 2 burn- 
ers in | . a burner within a burner 
. both operated and controlled bya 


single handle. 


BURNER for maintaining the cooking. 
The COOKING BURNER can be used en- 
tirely independently of the STARTING 
BURNER. No other top burner possesses 
this vital advantage — which insures 
easy, accurate control: just the right 


This arrangement affords a high- heat for every type of top burner cook- 
speed STARTING BURNER to start foods ing “* 
boiling and for fast frying... HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 


{venue, Chicago, Ill. 


.every time. 
plus a 


small, central, economical COOKING 8562 Vincennes 


> SEE 
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<O. HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


ney . 
Demonstrates GAS at its best 
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The Harper Burner System eliminates 


(suesswork 
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opepenaeeon 


in Cooking 
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FACT: The Harper Burner System permits 
more flexible and accurate heat control than 
any other top burner . . . eliminates guesswork 
in cooking. 


REASON: Regulating the ordinary burner 


is like trying to drive a car always in high gear 
. . . very low speeds are impossible. Harper 
construction is based on a STARTING BURNER 
and a COOKING BURNER that function as dis- 
tinctly separate units, just as do the high and 
low gears of the automobile transmission. This 
of course increases the range of heat tempera- 
tures and control many fold. When lower heats 
are desired, the STARTING BURNER Ceases to 
operate, and the COOKING BURNER (with its 
fewer flame ports) takes charge. 


BENEFITS: The guesswork is taken out 


of cooking because the Harper Burner System 
makes it easier to gauge the exact amount of 
heat desired for every type of cooking. This 
exact control doesn’t vary ... with the Harper 
COOKING BURNER it always takes more than 
one hour to boil away one cupful of water in 
a covered vessel. 


Substantial gas savings are possible, because 
this exact control has made practical new 


OF THIS 


PAGE 





methods of cooking . . . less water is required. 
These new methods not only save cooking time 
and banish pot watching, but also help to retain 
more of the important vitamins and minerals 
in foods. 
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The Harper Burner System provides a burner within a burner. 
The diagram above shows how the COOKING BURNER oper- 
ates entirely independently of the STARTING BURNER. Yet 
both are controlled by the same handle. 





We shall be glad to send you, without cost, two book- ‘Mosern 
lets that tell the complete Harper Burner System story ey 
.. + “Modern Methods of Top Burner Cooking” and 

“The Greatest Cooking Discovery in 40 Years”. They 

should be valuable to anyone interested in the promo- 

tion of gas cooking and gas appliances. Harper-Wyman 

Company, 8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago. 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 
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panies accepted for financing sales 
contracts with no down payment, ex- 
cept for state sales tax, in those cases 
where an eligible heater, or any other 
qualified for gas company financing, 
was sold to replace one manually 
operated. é' 

The gas companies’ subsidy pay 
ment to the manufacturer for credit 
to the dealer was based not on the 
sale of an eligible water heater, but 
rather on its installation on their 
lines for domestic use, according to 
standard requirements for financing 
and in conformity to applicable 
ordinances. Further, except for new 
construction, installation had to be 
completed between February 26 and 
May 4, 1940. With approval of the 
serving gas company, installation 
could be delaved ‘‘for a reasonable 
time” on new building actually under 
construction on May 4. 

Due to longer life expectancy, the 
gas companies emphasized proper 
sizing, indicating that this is of even 
greater importance with non-ferrous 
heaters than with ordinary types. In 
cluding a tolerance of 2 gallons in 
sizes specified, so that a 30-gallon 
size means, for example, from 28 to 
32 gallons, they thus charted mini- 
mum recommended storage tank sizes 
for ordinary domestic use: 

Total Number of Bathrooms 

Number 1 2 
of Rooms 


excluding 
Bathrooms 


2 20 

3 20 

} 20 

5 20 30 

6 20 30 

7 30 30 1) 
8 30 40 10 
) 30 40 40) 


At the points marked in the table, 
it was indicated that it was usually 
advisable to specify the next larger- 
sized tank. Requirements of houses 
having 10 or more rooms with 4 or 
more baths should be studied indi 
vidually, since, it was maintained, 
better service often will be had from 
two units, All the recommendations 
made were for standard types of 
water heaters, with Btu inputs of 
from 850 to 1250 Btu per hour per 
gallon of tank capacity. Merchant 
plumbers were warned not to use a 
higher Btu input rate to justify a 
smaller-sized storage tank, since good 
service requires at least the minimum 
storage quantities given in the table. 
With water heaters of the low re- 
covery type storage tanks needed to 
be larger than those indicated in the 
table, it was pointed out. 


Advertising Program 


While the Southern California and 
Southern Counties Gas Companies 


assisted water heater manufacturers 
in cooperative newspaper advertising 
with dealers, they featured the cam- 
paign and the advantages of rust 
proof water heaters in a heavy ad- 
vertising and publicity program car- 
ried in consistent schedules in more 
than 200 daily and weekly newspa- 
pers throughout the entire territory 
of service. 

A large number of outdoor posters, 
delivering an estimated four million 
or more messages a day, went up 
early in February as teasers for the 
campaign. With opening and in- 
tensification of the drive overlays 
were added announcing the sale and 
emphasizing the possible savings af- 
forded. Approximately a_ million 
bill stuffers were distributed by the 
gas companies during the campaign, 
supplementing office displays, and 
miles of streamers and other ma- 
terials were distributed to the 1200 
participating plumbers for use in 
their showrooms. 

The fact that from the standpoint 
of sales made during the campaign 
it was possible to increase an al- 
ready high expectancy by half again 
as much lends significance to the ef- 
fect of cooperation in following a 
well-formulated merchandising plan. 
Tabulation of future results would 
be difficult if not impossible, but 
there is every reason to believe that 
from now on an increasing number 
of sales will be registered in South- 
ern California’s non-ferrous column. 
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Fundamentals of Domestic Gas 
Water Heating 


3ulletin No. 9 of the A.G.A. Testing 
Laboratories, “Fundamentals of Do- 
mestic Gas Water Heating,” incorporates 
results of research work on this subject 
during the past several years under the 
A.G.A. Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research and a manufacturer’s technical 
advisory committee of the A.G.A.E.M. 

It comprises 175 pages 634” x 10” with 
many tables and charts. 

Certain of the contents of this bulletin 
are an engineering exposition of facts 
and theories which have been previous- 
However, 
much of the data are entirely new and 
original and should be very beneficial 
to manufacturers in their appliance de- 


ly available to the industry 


velopment work and of assistance to 
gas companies and others in affording 
guides on certain installation problems. 

This bulletin, together with others 
now itn process of preparation, repre- 
sents culmination of an intensive in- 
vestigational program undertaken by 
the American Gas Association in co- 
operation with manufacturers for the 
general good of the industry and the 
public which it serves 


R. E. Howe, Pres. Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., Presents Address 


R. E. Howe, president, Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., addressed the annual conven- 
tion of National Warm Air Heating and 
\ir Conditioning Association, on June 4th, 
ii Chicago, Ill. Howe’s subject was “In- 
telligent Action—Our Assurance for the 


Future.” Convention sessions were held 
ir the Palmer House. 





The ‘‘mini” kitchen, one of the displays of ‘‘Gas Wonderland,” the gas indus- 
tries’ exhibit group at the New York World’s Fair, is a popular feature with 
visitors. The charm and beauty of the kitchen is shown by the above picture 
which discloses the modern gas ranges et the left, and the Servel Electrolux gas 
refrigerator at the right. Adjacent to the refrigerator is a revolving shelf which 
by means of a rotary movement brings all the various objects in the cupboard 
directly in front of the housewife. Visitors see the ‘‘mini’’ kitchen first through 
“beep” holes equipped with diminishing lenses which make the room seem as 


small as a room in a doll’s house. 
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RECEVT COMER ACTS 


Placed with United 
for 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS APPARATUS 


Seven foot U.G.I. Carburetted Water Gas Apparatus 








using gas oil. 


Nine foot U.G.I. Carburetted Water Gas Apparatus 


with Automatic Control, Waste Heat Boiler, building 


and foundations and U.G.I. HEAVY OIL PROCESS. 





Eleven foot U.G.I. Carburetted Water Gas Apparatus 
with Automatic Control and U.G.I. HEAVY OIL 
PROCESS. 








U.G.1. Mechanical Generator Carburetted Water Gas 
Apparatus with Automatic Control, Waste Heai 


Boiler and U.G.I. HEAVY OIL PROCESS. 


MODERAIZE—UNITED SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE 


EXPERIENCE IN DESIGN: United has over 50 years’ 


experience in gas plant design. 


EFFICIENT APPARATUS: United has _ pioneered 


major developments in water and coal gas pro- 





duction. 


ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION: United has large well or- 
ganized forces for gas plant and general con- 


struction work. 


EXPERIENCE IN OPERATION: United has experienced 


plant operators for securing most efficient results. 


UNITED EXGIVEERS & CONSTRUCTORS IN. 


new rork PHILADELPHIA 3 cnicaco 
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Construction and Operation of the 


10,000,000 Cubic Foot 


Waterless 


Holder at 


Everett, Mass. 


by 


D. S. Reynolds 


Vice President, Boston Consolidated Gas Co 


HE NEW 10,000,COO cubic foot 

gas holder at the Everett Plant 

was completed on December 10 
and placed into service on December 
15, 1939. 

Erection of the bottom steel plat 
ing was started on July 17, 1939, 
so that the steel work was all erected 
in four months and_ twenty-eight 
days, which is a record for this size 
holder. 

The holder is of the so-called 
waterless type and, instead of being 
circular like the older type of water 
sealed holders, has twenty-four sides, 
each of which is flat. The diameter 
between opposite sides is 218’-134”. 
The height to the edge of the roof 
is 310’-134”, while the total height to 
the top of the roof ventilator is 
«en 


35’-3”. There is a light standard 
on the top of the ventilator which is 
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5’ high and the flashing beacon is 3’, 
so the extreme height to the top of 
the beacon is about 343’ above the 
foundation. Since the foundation is 
about 18’ above sea level, the top of 
the beacon is 361’ above sea level. 
In the water sealed holder the 
sides of the tank are thrown into 
tension by the internal water pres 
sure. The greater the diameter, the 
greater the pressure, and this re 
quires a corrsponding increase in 
the thickness of the metal. With 
tanks of the same diameter, but 
varying depths, an increase in depth 
likewise means an increase in tension 
and correspondingly thicker plates. 
In large holders, this requires very 
thick plates and limits the size of a 
holder to about 10,000,000 cubic feet 
where the water tank is constructed 


Presented at Meeting of Operating 
Division New England Gas Assn., Nex 
port, R. I., June 7th, 1940 


of steel. Larger sizes of water sealed 
holders require tanks made of re- 
inforced concrete, which of course, 
are not subject to the limitations of 
maximum plates that can be rolled, 
and the difficulty of proper riveted 
joints for the very thick plates. The 
steel tanks being filled with water 
present quite a foundation problem 
when bad ground conditions are 
encountered. 

In waterless holders of the 
M.A.N. type, these difficulties are 
eliminated. The holders are made 
with flat sides, forming a multi-sided 
polygon in plan; and all sizes from 
5,000,000 to 15,000,000 have the 
same chord lengths, and the same 
size and thickness of plates. The 
capacity is increased by increasing 
the number of sides, and by increas 
ing the number of plates in_ the 
height. For example, a 5,000,000 
cubic foot holder might have 20 
sides, each 28.44 feet long and a 
total height of 219 feet, while a 
6,000,000 would have the same num- 
ber of sides, each 28.44 feet long, 
but the total height would be 258 
feet. A 10,000,000 cubic foot holder 
would have 24 sides and a height of 
310 feet 134”, a 12,000,000 might 
also have 24 sides and be correspond- 
ingly higher than the 10,000,000, or 
may have 26 sides, and a 15,000,000 
would have 28 sides. 

There is a difference between a 
water sealed holder and a waterless 
one, in that the pressure thrown by 
a water sealed holder increases as 
the holder rises and the different 
sections are lifted, while in the water- 
less holder, the maximum pressure 
is thrown when the piston is at the 
bottom and the pressure decreases as 
the piston rises. This holder throws 
a pressure of 10” of water column 





As completed, the 10 Million Cubic 
Foot Holder of the M.A.N. Type at 
Everett, Mass 


when the piston is at the bottom 
and 74%” when fully inflated. 

The general scheme of construc- 
tion is to bend the edges of flat 
plates in such a manner as to form 
stiffening channels along one edge, 
this type is used for the roof and 
piston plating, the flat edge overlap- 
ping the channel shape of the adjoin 
ing plate. The side plates, in addi- 
tion to the stiffening channel along 
one edge, have the opposite edge 
bent to form a right angle. This 
projection is double-riveted to the 
plate below as the side sheets are 
assembled. 

There is a column at each inter- 
section of the side plates, which is 
constructed of an I-beam with inside 
and outside cover plates welded on 
to the flanges of the I-beam. The 
inner cover plate is flat on the inner 
face and is bevelled on the outer face 
to the slope of the intersecting sides, 
which are riveted to it and then 
welded along the vertical joints. The 
columns support the roof and weight 
of side sheets, and act as guides for 
the piston rollers which travel up 
and down on them. 

The sides of the holder shell are 
constructed of No. & gauge steel, 
which is 11/64” in thickness, except 
for the lowest ring at the bottom, 
which is 3/16” thick. These sheets 
are formed in a special machine so 
that the finished plate has a horizon- 
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pounds per square foot for American 
practice or 52 pounds per square 
foot for European practice. 

The ends of the ribs are connected 
by cover plates across the columns, 
as well as being welded to the column 
webs, and so may be considered as 
fixed ended. 

The forces acting at the rib inter- 
sections at the columns are resolved 
into components parallel to the ribs, 
inducing tension when internal gas 
pressure is considered and com- 
pression on the windward side of 
the holder when wind forces are 
investigated. 

The columns are rigidly anchored 
to the foundation and the bottoms 
of the panels are securely connected 
to the bottom plates, while the roof 
Bottom Chord Reef Truss~ trusses tie the structure together at 
VENTILATING the top so each panel may be con- 
— sidered as a uniformly loaded girder 

anchored at the bottom and guided 

ttt at the top. 2 
o-9-9-0-@-9| Piston Truss in In our holder, the net uplift on a 
Myfed Rotes column due to the wind load is 225,- 
100 pounds, and since 50% excess 
should be provided for anchorage, 
at least 338,000 pounds weight is 
needed. The maximum compression 
on any column base, due to live, lead, 
wind loads and weight of tar in the 
dam, is 351,100 pounds. In contrast 
with the water sealed holder, the 
weight on the bottom is only that of 
No. 10 gauge steel, one inch of sand 
and 52 pounds per square foot due 

to gas pressure. 
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Section through holder showing top roller in highest position. Note ventilating 
openings, 6 inches diameter, spaced 12 inches c. to c. around entire circumference. 


tal projection of 10” at the top, for the same loading per square foot. When the piston is down to the 
which then turns down for 3”. The If the gas pressure is 10” of water bottom of its travel, its weight is 
bottom of the plate has a horizontal 10 x 144. taken by piers which are specially 
projection of 3”. The vertical height olumn, the load will be — located for that purpose. 

of each plate is 3214". The bottom 27.7 The foundation of the holder is 
3” projection is double riveted to 52 pounds per square foot, and constructed of reinforced concrete, 
the bottom plate. the wind pressure would be 30 _— supported by caissons at each of the 

The next plates are assembled so 
that the lower 3” horizontal projec 
tion rests on the 10” projection ot 
the plate below, and the joints are 
made as described for the lower 
plates. All horizontal joints are 
caulked to make them tight. There 
are 114 rows of side plates in the 
height of the holder. 

The heavy roof trusses and the 
way they are attached to the columns 
causes the structure to act as a pris 
matic one, closed at top and bottor 


Se ee ee ee 





The wind or gas pressure (which 
ever 1s being considered) is trans 
mitted by the shell plates, acting as 
beams, to the horizontal channels 
formed by the turned up edges of 
these plates, and these channels or 
ribs act as joists to transmit the loads 
to the corner of the shell. Since the 
horizontal ribs are about 32” apart, 
it can be seen that no matter what 
the size of the holder might be, the 


: ‘ é Bottom plate welded, first bottom course and lower row of col 
same thickness of plate is required , aii a 


Piston trusses being assembled. 
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twenty-four columns. The caisson 
supp irting the columns are 42 inches 
in diameter and are belled out at the 
bottom to & feet in diameter. Plinths, 
which are 6 foot cubes, rest on top 
of the caissons and reinforced con- 
crete marginal girders, which are 5 
feet deep and 2 feet thick, connect 
these plinths together. Ten 1% inch 
square rods with hooked ends are 
embedded for the full depth of the 
caissons. The outer portion of the 
bottom, which connects to these gir 
ders, is 18 inches thick for a width 
of 6 feet inwardly. 

The remainder of the bottom slab 
is 6 inches thick, reinforced with 
steel wire mesh, and is supported by 
a fill of blast furnace slag under the 
greater portion of its area, which 
extends over the site of the old water 
reservoir. It was necessary to use 
small caissons to support the remain 
der of the slab, since this area was 
under-laid by a stratum of peat, 
which of course, is worthless for 
carrying any load. This portion of 
the slab was designed as a flat slab 
floor with two-way reinforcement. 
The foundation was completed in 
twenty-three working days. 

The twenty-four columns are each 
anchored to the supporting caissons 
by two 4 inch diameter bolts, which 
are needed to resist the overturning 
forces set up by a wind with a 
velocity of 100 miles per hour. The 
bottom is flat and is made of No. 10 
gauge steel welded together. The 
bottom is supported by 1 inch thick- 
ness of sand, saturated with gas oil, 
to provide a cushion. The outer edge 
of the bottom is sealed with cement 
grout and caulked with elastic cement 
around the edges. 

A piston which travels vertically 
up and down inside the shell serves 
to confine the gas within the holder. 
The piston is a trussed structure, 
consisting of twenty-four radial 
trusses, the bottom of which is coy 











Section of tar cup 
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Left—Center frame of piston trusses 


ered with steel plating 11/64” in 
thickness, which is riveted” and 
welded at all joints. The outer end 
of each of the radial trusses is in- 
creased in depth to about twenty-one 
feet. Rollers are placed at the top 
and bottom of each truss, so there 
are twenty-four top rollers and the 
same number of bottom rollers. All 
rollers work up and down on the 
faces of the steel plates which are 
welded to the inner flanges of the 
|-beams which make up the columns. 
\t two points, diametrically opposite, 
there are steel guides provided to 
prevent the piston from rotating. 
Three hundred tons of concrete 
blocks were used to increase the 
weight of the piston in order that 
it might throw a pressure of 10 
inches of water column at the bottom. 

The piston is made tight by a tar 
seal, which extends around its cir- 
cumference. The tar seal may be 
generally described as a deep trough 
around the edge of the piston. This 
trough is called the cup. Flexible 
steel bars, called rubbing bars, are 
placed around the inside of the 
holder shell and are forced into close 

















Enlarged section at A. 


Right—Assembly of tar dam. 


contact with the shell by a large 
number of weighted bell-crank levers. 
A double thickness of heavy canvas 
connects the steel rubbing bars to 
the bottom of the tar seal. This per- 
mits a certain amount of flexibility 
as the piston moves up and down, 
and as the canvas is carefully pro- 
tected from rubbing against the 
steel, its life should be very long. A 
special shoe is used at the columns 
to connect the rubbing bars in each 
bay to the next. Twelve vertical 
partitions, which are also made to 
fit closely to the shell by means of 
weighted levers, divide the tar cup 
into compartments to prevent the tar 
from running from one compart- 
ment to another. 

The cup is filled with tar so that 
it is 17% inches to 19% inches deep 
over the top of the rubbing bar. This 
level results in the tar being 1% 
inches to 3% inches above the par- 
titions and assures free flow of tar 
around the periphery of the cup. 
This seal absolutely prevents any 
gas from blowing by the piston. The 
tar that leaks by the rubbing bar 
runs down the sides of the holder 
shell to the tar dam, which is a con- 
tainer 2 feet deep by 5 feet 3% inches 
wide around the inside of the holder 
at the bottom. Overflow weirs are 
provided in the dam to maintain a 
constant level, as well as skimming 
devices to skim the water and wet 
tar from the top of the dam. The 
tar runs from this tar dam to tar 
seal tanks from which it is pumped 
by electrically operated pumps, each 
located in a compartment adjacent 
to the tar seal tank. Our holder has 
six seal tanks, equally spaced around 
it. 

The tar from the dam at the bot- 
tom of the holder flows into the seal 
tanks through connections having 
adjustable weirs, and when the tar 
in the float chamber raises the float 
to a certain level, the float switch 
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automatically operates the pump and 
transfers the tar through rise 
pipes outside the holder to the over 
head tar distributor trom whence 
Hows down the shell to the tar sea 
cup on the piston. 
are provided to control the level of 
tar in the cup. These pumps are 
equipped with counters, so that the 
number of pump runs 
corded. These records play an 
portant part in the operation of 
holder since they indicate 
or not conditions are normal wit 
the holder. 

The water and surface skimmi 
from the tar dam tlow through 
justable overtlows to a com 
header pipe connecting the six tat 
seal tanks to the 6,000 gallon skin 
mer tank, which is a_ rectangulat 
tank with three compartments 
adjustable overflow weirs where the 
water is separated from the tar. A 
float switch operated motor driven 
pump draws the tar from the set 
tling tanks and delivers it to the dam 
in the holder. On top of the skimmet 
tank js a tar conditioner, so that any 
water or light oils may be distilled 
from the tar by steam heat 


Sealed overtlows 


may be re 


whethet 


non 


and 


] 
when 





Upper :—Several side courses in place, rc 


getting ready for first blow. 
Lower :—Roof trusses being assembled. 


Distillation—First Drop 
First Drop to 235°C. 
235°C.-270°C. 
270°C.-300°C. 
Residue 
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about 200°C. 
below 1% 

= below 12% 

- about 30% 
about 60% and soft. 


(to eliminate styrene 
and indene) 


Viscosity (Saybolt Furol) 50 F.- - about 300 seconds 


100° F.= 


necessary. The skimmer tank pump 
deliver tar to the con- 
This holder requires 58,000 
gallons of tar for the tar cup and 
dam. This tar is made from water 
should have a_ specific 
gravity of about 1.04 @ 60°F. 
Water content trace, acids below 
1%. 

In the sides of the shell, near the 
top of the holder are located a series 
of holes 6 inches in diameter, which 
with the ventilator in the 
the roof, allow the air to 
escape as the piston rises or to admit 
ir as the piston descends. 

Near the top of the holder shell, 

rcular blow-offs are provided so 
that when the piston reaches its 
maximum travel, the excess gas will 
be blown to the atmosphere to pre- 
vent damage to the holder. Since 
these blow-offs will discharge 2,000,- 


ts used to 


aitioner 


gas tar and 


together 
center of 


oof plating welded, roof derricks erected, 


about 20 to 33 seconds 
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Section through tar distributor. 


000 cubic feet per hour, it is impor- 


tant that care is taken to 
over-travel of the piston. 


prevent 


A safety seal is provided over the 
outlet pipe, so that if the piston 
grounds, the exhauster will be un- 
able to create a vacuum beneath the 
piston. This seal consists of a steel 
plate 34 inch in thickness, some- 
what larger in diameter than the 
outlet pipe, suspended by chains to 
the piston and located directly over 
the outlet pipe in the bottom of the 
holder. When the piston nears its low- 
est position, this plate lands on the 
outlet pipe and so shuts it off. A 
capacity indicator, which is in reality 
the counterweight of the inside ele- 
vator guide cables is provided with 
a pointer which indicates the quantity 
of gas in the holder on a _ scale 
located on the face of the housing 
of the counterweight near the 
ground. 

The gas is admitted through two 
48 inch diameter steel pipes, which 
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extend a few inches above the bot 
tom. A 48 inch pipe leads to the gas 
boosters used for pumping the gas 
to Boston. The 48 inch valves are 
operated by electric motors. The gas 
fills the space between the piston and 
the bottom and its pressure causes 
the piston to rise. Each foot that the 
piston rises means a_ storage of 











36,950 cubic feet. The total travel 
of the piston of 271 feet 1114 inches 
gives a storage of 10,048,000 cubic 
feet. 

To safeguard the holder from air 
planes flying into it at night or in the 
fog, as well as to provide a naviga 
tion marker for their flights, it is 
equipped with a lighting system con 
forming to the regulations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. This 
consists of a 1000 watt red flashing 
beacon at the center of the roof, 
twelve 100 watt red fixed lights 
around its circumference and_ six 
similar lights around the second gal 
lery from the roof. These lights are 
turned on and off by a photo-electric 
cell operated by the daylight. 

There is painted horizontally on 
the roof, an arrow pointing to the 
airport 2 miles away, the word 
EVERETT in letters 21 feet long, 
and MASS. in letters 14 feet long 
This marking is in_ international 
orange and black on an aluminum 
background. 

At night these signs are illumin 
ated by three 500 watt flood lights. 

The top section of the holder is 
painted in alternate squares of in 
ternational orange and white. This 
combination has been found by the 
government to give the greatest vis 
ibility in a fog. 

In erecting the holder the first step 
was to assemble the bottom plates 
on a 1 inch layer of sand, thor- 
oughly saturated with gas oil. The 
plates were welded together along 
the overlapping edges. The inlet 
and outlet tees were installed and 
the bottom plates welded to them 
A four-posted steel tower was erect- 


ed on special concrete foundations 
that had been constructed when the 
foundation was built. The tower 
was 64 feet 6 inches high and the 
columns were 25 feet on centers. It 
was rigidly braced by horizontal 
struts and diagonal ties. On top of 
the tower a 12 ton steel guyed der- 
rick with a mast about 127 feet high 


Section through _ shell 
column and rubbing bar 
The method of fastening 
the shell sheets to the 
column is indicated. 


and a boom about 113 feet long was 
erected. The hoisting ropes were 
led to a gasoline driven hoisting en- 
gine located on the ground outside 
the bottom of the holder. 

This derrick was used to assem- 
ble the 24 radial piston trusses and 
the first section of the outside col 
umns. The piston plating of No. & 
gauge steel was riveted and welded 
to these trusses and to each other. 
The tar dam sheets were welded to 
the bottom plates and the first rows 
of side plates riveted and welded 
after the columns had been properly 
plumbed 
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The root trusses were next assem- 
bled on top of the piston trusses 
and the No. 12 gauge roof plates 
welded on. These roof plates were 
assembled and welded together, six 
at a time, on the ground and the 
large sections hoisted into place. A 
circular track consisting of a single 
rail was laid around the outside edge 
of the roof. Two roof derricks, 
which ran on this rail, and which 
were guyed back to the center of the 
roof were erected. The center der- 
rick and its supporting tower were 
taken down, and steel plates welded 
over the openings in the bottom, 
after the bolts which anchored the 
tower columns had been cut off. 

The radial roof derricks set the 
side sheets in place, the plates be- 
ing brought to the proper bay by 
means of special rail trucks, which 
were pulled along a circular track 
built around the base of the holder. 

A temporary seal, consisting of 
canvas belting was assembled around 
the cup, bent downwards along its 
length, in such a way that the air 
pressure would force it into con- 
tact with the shell of the holder and 
reduce air leakage. Two electrical- 
ly driven, centrifugal compressors 
were connected to one of the inlet 
pipes, and the other inlet and out- 
let closed off. 

Upon the outer end of each piston 
truss a special frame embodying a 
strong dog or ratchet was erected. 
The outer ends of these dogs would 
bear upon steel rest blocks, which 
were clamped to the columns, and 
also supported by 24 steel pins in- 





Holder in process of erection: note scaffolding and lower section of elevator shaft. 
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serted through holes in each block 
and engaging the two vertical 
of holes in the inner flange plates 
of the columns, Two rows of these 
blocks were used, one set being 32! 
inches above the other, 
from these frames supported multiple 
decked scaffolds around the entire 
circumference of the holder. 
scaffolds were hinged so that 
might clear the five projecting gal 
leries, which were placed about 59 
feet apart vertically. After nine ver 
tical rows of side plates had been 
erected, the second 
blocks was set in place and the pis 
ton, carrying the roof and radial 
roof derricks, was raised by pump 
ing air under it until the dogs en 
gaged the rest blocks. The scaffold, 
of course, rose with the piston 

The upper set of rest blocks was 
then set 32% inches above the lower, 
and a ring of side plates erected, 
when the holder was again blown 
and the operation repeated. When 
a section of vertical column had to 
be set, the roof derricks performed 
this work, and so on until 114 courses 
of side plates had been erected. Men 
on the top deck of the scaffold as 
sembled side plates while riveting 
and caulking proceeded on the low 
er ones. 

The circular shaft of the outside 
elevator, and the stairs were 
carried up as the erection proceeded. 
When all side plates were erected, 
the roof trusses were riveted to the 
columns, the machinery for both out- 
side and inside elevators and hand 
hoist placed in position, then the 
roof derricks were taken down. 

The permanent seal was then put 
in place of the temporary seal and 
the piston lowered to the bottom. 

Adjustments were made on the 
rubbing bars, seal levers, and guide 
rollers, and then the tar used for 
sealing was pumped into the cup 
through a manhole in the side of 
the shell just above the piston. The 
gas connections were made and the 
space between the piston and the 
bottom of the holder purged of air 
by means of inert gas produced by 
an inert gas generator using man 
ufactured gas for fuel. This gen 
erator had a capacity of 35,000 cu 
bic feet of inert gas per hour, 

The inlet valve was then opened 
and the inert gas purged out \s 
soon as the space was filled with pure 
gas, the purge pipes were 


TOWS 


Extensions 


hese 
they 


; 


TOW ot Test 


also 


removed, 
the manholes sealed and the piston 
was allowed to rise and the holder 
was in commission. 

The erection record is as 
in the table above: 

The inside of the roof and the 
roof trusses are painted with alumin 


5 | 
snown 
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Erection Record 


Dates 
7/17/39 
8/28/39 
9/14/39 
9/27/39 
11/6/39 
11/21/39 
12/7/39 
12/8/39 
12/14/39 
12/14/39 


Bottom Started ......... 
Piston Trusses Erected 
Roof Trusses Erected 
First Blow 

Last Blow .... 

Piston Landed 

Tar Test Complete 
Ready for Gas 

Gas in Holder 

Job Completed 


Lost Time 
Days Hours 


Number of Men 


Vituimum Maximum 


1 0 26 100 
7% 100 127 
3 


3 

1 100 137 

5 2% 100 172 

2 0 125 164 

1 0 52 116 
43 43 
42 42 
2s 25 


Completed in 4 months, 28 days. Total number of blows 99. Average per 8 hours, 
4.363 blows. Total lost time, 14 days, 5 hours. 


um paint, as is the upper part of 
the shell above the tar distributors. 
lhe piston trusses are also painted 
with aluminum paint, while the pis- 
ton itself is black. 

The outside of the holder is paint- 
coat of red lead, then 
blue lead and a 
finish coat of dark slate gray. The 
holder and _pent- 
houses are finished in aluminum. The 
inside of the outside elevator shaft 
is also painted with aluminum paint. 
The aviation 
painted on top of the finish coat. 


ed with one 


a second coat ot 


roof, ventilator 


markings, ete., are 


Advantage of the M. A. N. 
Holders 


Lower first when large 
size holders are considered. 
Cheaper foundations, particu- 
larly where adverse ground 
conditions are encountered, 
More rapid construction than 
is possible in a water sealed 
holder of equal size. Some- 
times this is a very important 
advantage. 

No troubles caused by cupping 
and uncupping of holder sec- 
tions 

No cups or water seals to freeze 
or corrode. 

No problem of heating the water 
in cups and tank in cold 
weather. The tar used for seal- 
ing may have to be heated at 
times and for this purpose 
steam heaters are inserted in 
the lowest side plates to heat the 
tar in the dam. 

Never necessary to shovel snow 
from the roof, as the roof is 
amply strong to support the 
weight of the snow and it does 
not affect the pressure thrown 
by the holder 

Larger capacity holders may 
be built on the same area than 
would be possible with water 
sealed holders. 


cost 


Painting cost is much less, since 
the holder never descends into 
water, the interval between 
paintings is about twice as great 
as is required with water sealed 
holders. 

10. The inside of the shell is al- 
ways coated with tar and so is 
well preserved. 

11. All plates having gas on one 
side and air on the other are 
considerably thicker than is the 
case in water sealed holders. 
This indicates a longer life for 
the waterless holder. 

12. All parts of the holder are ac- 
cessible for inspection. There 
are manholes in the piston deck- 
ing so that even the space be- 
low the piston may be inspected 
when the piston is landed and 
the space between it and the 
bottom purged out. 


Operation of the Waterless 
Holder 


Close inspection of the seal must 
be made, the number of pump runs 
recorded and checks made to be cer- 
tain that the viscosity of the tar is 
correct and that the water content 
is kept below 3%. 


Our normal schedule is as follows: 

During the winter weekly inspec- 
tions are made, An inspection crew 
consists of 3 men. 


1. Each week measure tar levels. 

2. Each week measure piston tilt. 

3. Each week inspect rollers. 

4. Each month gage guide 
clearances with steel feelers. 

. Observe general conditions and re- 
port irregularities immediately to 
plant foreman. 

. Check operation of manual lift. 

. Every three months, each member 
of both crews are to be lifted to 
top by use of hand operated lift. 


block 


In summer, these inspections are 
made every other week. Each day, 
at the end of each 8 hour shift, the 
pump counters are read and record- 
ed as is also the skimmer tank pump 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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CURRAN-KNOWLES 
GAS AND COKE OVENS 


Successfully carbonize Low Volatile, High Volatile, 
Swelling or Non-Swelling Coals. 

Give a high yield of superior quality coke for water 
gas generator fuel, industrial and domestic use; a high 
vield of tar of excellent quality and a uniform quality 
of gas which meets Commission requirements. 


Top of Ovens Curran-Knowles Plant in British Columbia, 
Canada, where low volatile expanding coal is carbonized. 


Substantial construction. Low initial cost per M. ca- 
pacity. Low operating cost due to simplicity of design. 

Built to suit any situation. Over 5 years’ successful 
operation. 


Ask for bulletins showing plants and products. 


COAL CARBONIZING CO. 


Bank of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 




















CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


AMBLER, PA. 
GAS HOLDERS 
HOLDER INSPECTION 


RIVETED OR WELDED TANKS, BINS, FLUES 
FABRICATION & ERECTION PURIFIERS, WELDINGS 


























The ONE TRENCHER That Really 
=e egg FITS THE JOB— 
epg ULEVELAND BABY DIGGER 


Preferred Equipment for 
GAS DISTRIBUTION Work 


Compact, fast. flexible, mobile. nd 


ceedingly easy operate, Clevelands ex 
actly meet conditions, whether it’s a ct 
‘ountry transmission line or a short serv 
ice extension in the city Cleveland Save 
More Because The l M ore— 

You Take No Chance on “Clevelands” for They Are Sold O: 


Guaranteed Satisfaction Basis 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 
“Pioneer of the Small Trencher” 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Today the watchword is preparedness and 


* National Defense. Every industry is striv- x 


ing to do its part in making America safe 
for Americans. In Industrial Gas Control 
there are unusual demands in heat treat- 


% ing of metals that call for extreme accuracy ¥& 


in Gas Control. 


REYNOLDS offers greater Capacity— 


*% Increased Range—Quicker Response—all * 


features of REYNOLDS Gas Regulators 
for Industrial Control. They assure smooth, 


wn constant outlet pressure and volume. * 


Manufactured in single or double valve 
construction, REYNOLDS Industrial Regu- 
lators are proved by performance in factory 


% tests and on installations throughout the + 


world. 


REYNOLDS Cooperation in solving Gas 


¥% Control Problems is always available. * 


Write. 


% Gas Control Since 1892 >& 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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A Study of the Theoretical Advantages of Low Air. 


Steam Ratios in the Manufacture of Blue Cas and 
Carburetted Water Gas 


1 


N THE DATA published in the last 
40 years on Water Gas and Cat 
buretted Water 

every author states that CQO, in the 
gas is undesirable. In the days when 
the candle power standard 
effect, there was a great incentive to 
reduce the CQO. in the 
each 1% reduction in COs, 
an increase of from 3% to 4% in 
the candle power. 


] ; 
allllOs 


Gas, 


Was 1n 


gas as Iol 


there was 


Now the 
power standard has passed and CO 
in the Water longet 
detriment in most cases. 

The four reactions taking place in 
the generator during the run period 
are: 


( andle 


Gas is no 


(i) < Hy => CoO 

70 900 B.t-u. 
C + 2H.O — CO, + 2H 
71 600 B.t.u. 

(3) CO H.O — CO, + H 

700 B.t.u. 

(4) CO, + C > 

200 B.t.u. 


2CO 70 


The above reactions are all en 
dothermic in going as indicated. Al 
though various authorities agree that 
they are the reactions that do occur 
in the decomposition of steam by in 
candescent carbon, they disagree on 
their exact mechanism. Therefore 
let us consider each reaction sep 
arately. Actually reactions (1) and 
(2) represent the sum total of all 
the run reactions but reactions (3 
and (4) are included as they 
be useful in illustrating 
points. The carbon per M and per 
MM Btt.u. calculated for these four 
reactions does not include the heat 
ing of the fuel bed but only the car 
bon in the Water Gas. 

Reaction (1) C H.O —~ CO 
H, — 70 900 B.t.u. In 
tion, one mol of carbon 
mol of steam form one mol of CO 
and one mol of Hs. Water Gas, if 
made entirely from this reaction and 
without diluents would be of approx 
imately 318 B.t.u. per cu. ft. and 
would require 15.8 Ibs. of carbon 


may 


] 
Sevcral 


this reac 


and one 


Presented at American Gas Associatt 
Technical Section, Joint Committee Con 
ference of the Production and Chemical 
Committees. Hotel Pennsylvania, Nex 
York, N. Y., May 20-22, 1940 


By 
J. H. Taussig, Jr. 


The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


ot gas 


The carbon per MM 


would . be 


approximately 49 


Reaction ( 
rE 7\ 


action 


2) C 2H.0 — CO, 
) 600 B.t.u. In this re- 
mol of carbon and two 
mols of steam form one mol ot CO. 
mols of H,. Water Gas, 

made entirely from this reaction, 
would be of approximately 213 B.t.u. 
per cu. ft. and would require 10.5 
lbs. of carbon per M of gas. How- 
ever, the carbon per MM B.t.u. would 
be approximately the same as reac- 
tion (1). 


one 


ind two 


Reaction (3) CO 
H 700 B.t.u. In this reaction, 

mol of CO and one mol of 
steam form one mol of CO. and one 
mol of H, with the absorption ot 
700 B.t.u. The Fuel in the gas per 
MM B.t.u. remains unchanged by 
this‘ reaction but there is a reduction 
of the fuel in the gas per M of gas 
made 


Ht) > Co, 


one 


Reaction (4) CO. C= ZO 

70 200 B.t.u. In this reaction, one 
mol of CO. and one mol of carbon 
form CQO. This reac- 
tion represents a reduction of CO, 
ormed by either or both reactions 
(2) and (3) and increases the fuel 


two mols of 


in the gas 

reactions, it can 
be seen that as far as the carbon 
required in the Water Gas per MM 
B.t.u.. reactions (1) and (2) are 
practically the same and reactions 
(3) and (4) have little effect. 

But it is apparent that the 
carbon in the gas per M is less for 
reaction (2) than reaction (1) as 
Reaction reduces 
the fuel in the gas per M of gas and 
reaction (4) increases the fuel in the 


gas per M 


~~ 


From the above 


also 


stated above (3) 


of gas 

Therefore it can be seen _ that, 
thermally, high CO, in the Water 
Gas is not necessarily detrimental to 
Water Gas efficiency as far as the 
run is concerned. 


The following reactions oce 
ing the blow: 


(A) C Oy On 
600 B.t.u. 

C=. ©O.. => 2E0 
200 B.t.u. 


(B) 


Reaction (A) is exothermic and 
supplies the heat for the run reac- 
tion (1), (2), (3) and (4) as well 
as for reaction (B) which is endo- 
thermic. 

In the Water Gas Generator, re- 
action (A) takes place practically 
completely in the lower portion of 
the fuel bed. As the CO. formed 
progresses up through the incan- 
fuel, some of the CO, is 
reduced to CO as shown in reaction 
(B). This reaction takes heat and 
carbon from the upper portions of 
the fuel bed, the potential heat of 
the CO equal to the heat of the car- 
bon removed plus the heat removed 
from the fire. 

Therefore, as far as heat storage 
for the run 
reaction (B) should be retarded. 
Low time of contact and low tem- 
peratures, especially in the upper 
portions of the fuel bed, are the 
means of keeping reaction (B) at a 
minimum. Low fire temperatures 
will also reduce the sensible heat 
losses from the fuel bed. The sensi- 
ble and potential heat losses during 
the blow cannot be estimated exact- 
ly, due to the uncertainty of fire tem- 
perature, temperature of exit blow 
gases and amount of CO, formed at 
various air:steam ratios but it is 
evident that they are very consider- 
able, both in fuel per MM B.t.u. and 
fuel per M of blue gas. 

The condition that promotes reac- 
tion (2) is a low fire temperature. 
Low fire temperatures, especially in 
the upper portions of the fire, will 
retard reaction (4) which is unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of gen- 
erator fuel consumption per MCF. 

However, high CO, in blue gas 
in itself does not necessarily indicate 
efficient blue gas production. In 
fact, probably in many cases high 
CO, has accompanied reduced capac- 
ities and higher operating costs and 
the operator has noticed this connec- 


descent 


reactions is concerned 
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| | fuel bed. 
mI  ecsoee UT GaR vase GHB Considering the average fire tem- 
AHL Ha perature, however, will reduce the 


Tre AaeeanT Go, I BLUE GAM, | percentage of CQO. in the blue gas 
ji EEE at SES EE {4 ferent tenth sttethe and increase the generator fuel per 
NI MCF, but by keeping a low air :steam 


i Pe ae MH ratio and increasing the percentage \ 
cob ie b ieteiabetntet tlt bt ie Wines ee Renee ee of down steam sufficiently to keep the | 


primary oxidation zone at the base ] 
of the fuel bed, high CO, becomes i] 
af aH UH an indication of good blue gas effi- 
ciency. 
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Now let us consider the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of low 
fa I | B.t.u., high capacity and efficiency. 
fe Due to insufficient fuel depth, a great 
a i et A 8 ee deal of the heat of the reactions dur- 

Pa -- ing the blow will appear as sensible 
lait yO ei Ein heat in the products of combustion 


Hite ace as this sensible heat will not be ex- 


aa, es Ty os 7 _ os tracted in the upper portions of the 
cu. py AIR PER LB. STEAM, 
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PEACENT CO, In BLUE GAS 
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fire. Then on the steam run, due 
to insufficient time of contact and 
heat storage, much of the steam will 
pass through the fire undecomposed, 
causing excessive heat losses in the 
sensible heat of the undecomposed 
steam. 
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fi | | 
} Weak tires are caused by the im- 
proper relation of the up and down 
steam for the air:steam ratio in use. 
\With a low air :steam ratio, the aver- 
age fre temperature is relatively low. 
lf an insufficient percentage of the 
total steam is not sent down through 
the fire, the primary oxidation and 
reduction zones slowly creep up 
through the generator, reducing the 
effective depth of the fire and increas- 
Hoe eee ing the combustible loss in the ash. 
“Black eyes” appear near the walls 
ret HTT r me if this condition is very pronounced, 
| pis | wer, \s-23-2x the results: low steam decomposition, 
"7 cy, on ee nah tb oven si ni "7 low ci apacity and poor results. Rais- 
ing the air:steam ratio, will partially 
correct this condition. By raising the 
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tion and therefore worked for at proper relation of the up and down 





od average fire temperature, although 
least a reasonably low CQz, the meth steam for the air-steam ratio in use. the percentage of down steam re- 
od of obtaining the desired CO, be- With a low air:steam ratio, the av mains the same, there is more heat 
ing the control of the air-steam ra- erage fire temperature 1s relatively ayailable to be returned to the base 
tio. low. If an insufficient percentage of the generator on the down run 


In general CO, in the blue gas is of the total steam is not sent down 


and the oxidation zone is “pushed” 
formed by weak fires, cold fires, ora through the fire, the primary oxida 


down to the base of the fuel bed. 








combination of both. Weak fires, tion and reduction zones slowly ~—— Raising the average fire tempera- 
either hot or cold, are undesirable up through the generators, reducing ture. however. will ‘reduce the per- 
both for capacity and efficiency. Due the effective depth of the fire and in centage of CO, in the blue gas and 
to insufficient fuel depth, a great deal creasing the combustible loss mn = increase the generator fuel per 
of the heat of the reactions during ash. “B slack eyes” ap pear near the MCF. but by keeping Of pr aw 
the blow will appear as sensible heat walls if this condition ” pinacl mn ratio and increasing the percentage ' 
in the products of combustion as this nounced, the teagpiesiber' pry ~~ of down steam sufficiently to keep 
sensible heat will not be extracted composition, low capacity an poor he ethene: alaied ae ee 
in the upper portions of the fire results. Raising the air agen ~ bese of the feel bed. bith OO, be- 
Phen, on the steam run, due to in tio, will partially correct this cond! saninh te alicatins ab anak nae 
sufficient time of contact and heat tion. By raising the average fire tem- ise 5 

storage, much of the steam will pass _ perature, although the percentage ot ati “a athe, er 
through the fire undecomposed, caus- down steam remains the same, there Now let us considet the advantages 
ing excessive heat losses in the sen- is more heat available to be returned and disadvantages of low B.t.u., 
sible heat of the wundecomposed to the base of the generator on the high CO, blue gas. On the Atlantic 
steam, down run and the oxidation zone Seaboard at the present time, genera- 


Weak fires are caused by the im- is “pushed” down to the base of the — tor fuel is relatively high in price 
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Chart 1 shows the relation between the 
air:steam ratio and the percentage CO, in 
the blue gas. 

Chart 2 shows the relation between the 
air:steam ratio and the relative make and 
also the relation between the air:steam 
ratio and the pounds of coke per M of 
blue gas. The two curves of this chart 
show very plainly the increased capacities 
obtainable and the savings in generator 
fuel with a lower air:steam ratio 

Chart 3 shows the relation between the 
air:steam ratio and the heat in the blow 
gas. It shows the heat savings in sensible 
and potential heat of the blow gas for the 
lower air:steam ratios. 

Chart 4 shows the relation between the 
air:steam ratio and the blue gas B.t.u 


as compared to the residual oils. In 
many plants in this area, blow run 
gas is used to lower the generator 
fuel consumption, increase the car 
buretting oil per M and increase ca- 
pacity. Also, some of the carburet- 
ting oil is reformed, further decreas 
ing the generator fuel, increasing the 
carburetting oil per M and lowering 
the specific gravity of the resulting 
gas. Blow run gas in itself is not 
as “cheap” a gas per MM B.t.u. as 
oil gas from heavy oil. However, 
when carburetted with residual oil, 
the resulting mixture is relatively in 
expensive, 1.e., less expensive than 
low CO, carburetted blue gas. Ii 


the blow run gas is replaced wholly 
or in part by inert CO, made by the 
Water Gas reactions (2) and (4) 
instead of air gas made on the usual 
blow run, there will be an additional! 
reduction in the cost of the finished 


gas. | 

There is an added advantage ot 
supplying inerts by this method as 
the specific gravity of the carburetted 
Water Gas made from reaction (2) 
will be less than if reaction (1) and 
blow run gas are used. 

Now, let us list the results desired 
from a carburetted Water Gas Set 
and see how they may be obtained 


(I) Good operating results. 

(II) High capacity. 

(III) By-product tar with a minimum 
amount of free carbon. 

(IV) Low labor costs. 


Good operating results with 
price differential in favor of oil over 
coke require low generator fuel and 
relatively high oil. If the tar is 
worth more than boiler fuel, a high 
tar yield is desirable for the lowest 
overall cost including gas price and 
tar credit. A high tar yield will raise 
the gas cost but if there is a demand 
for the tar at a price above the cost 
of residual oil plus tar dehydration, 
low oil efficiency (e.g. high tar vield 
is indicated. With a price differen 
tial in favor of generator fuel ovet 


TOTAL HEAT IN B10 GAS ~ THEAMS PER M BLUE GAS 


40 * 
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CU.FT. 418 PER LB, STEAM 


SLve GAS BTU 


CY. FT. AIR PER L6. STEAM 


oil, then the market for tar will be 
he controlling factor as to high or 
low tar yield but there will still be 
the incentive, in either case, to keep 
the generator fuel at a minimum if it 
an be done without affecting the oil 
efficiency desired. 

Low fire temperatures promote the 
saving of generator fuel both on the 
make and on the blow. But as low 
hre temperatures reduce the actual 
percentage of oil that is reformed 
on passing through the fire. the 
amount of backrun oil must be in- 
creased. In present heavy oil prac- 
tice the oil vapors are reformed dur- 
ing the backrun, i.e.. after making 

run. Therefore the fire tem- 
ires are low enough, especially 
OW air:steam ratios, so that oil 
vapors are not cracked in space. A 
higher percentage of total oil re- 


formed means a lower B.t.u. finished 
gas, further decreasing the generator 
fuel by more carbon being deposited 
in the fire and a larger percentage of 
the finished gas being oil gas. Low 
fire temperatures give a low B.t.u. 
Water Gas, also requiring more oil 
for carburetion. 

High capacity requires as high a 
blast rate as possible, limited by the 
blowing of fuel out of the fire. To 
maintain a low air:steam ratio with 
a high air input, a high steam rate is 
required. A high steam rate will givé 
a relatively high steam rate :oil in- 
jection rate ratio, which is conducive 
to reducing degradation of the tar, 
especially when a large percentage 
of the total oil is reformed as a high 
concentration of steam, and high ve- 
locity of steam, blue gas and oil va- 
pors reduce the time of contact and 
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Chart 5 shows the differential between 
the cost of steam and cost of coke per M 
of blue gas at various air:steam ratios. It 
was calculated on the basis of coke at 
$8.00 per ton and steam at $0.25 per M 
pounds. 


the amount of oil reformed in space. 


From the standpoint of generator 





4033 /N STEAM - SAVING IN COXE 
CENTS PER M BLUE GAS 


IN STEAM - LOSS IN CONE 


CENTS PER MH BLUE GAS 


SAVING 


PER 148. STEAH 


fuel consumption, the lowest air: 
steam ratio that can be used and 
still supply sufficient heat for oil 
vaporization and fixing is the most 
economical as the lower air:steam 
ratios make cooler fires and promote 
reaction (2) and retard reaction 
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(B). There is, however, the cost 
of the steam to be considered. The 
most economical point of operation 
may be found by plotting the cost 
of steam against the air:steam ra- 
tio and the cost of fuel against the 
air :steam ratio and selecting the air: 
steam ratio at which the sum of the 


two costs is a minimum. 


Literature pertaining to heat bal- 
ances and fuel required at various 
air:steam ratios is conspicuous by 
its absence. The only data available 
to this writer are given in “Com- 
munication No. 122 of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers’ 37th report of the 
Joint Research Committee of the In- 
stitution and Leeds University. The 
Controlled Operation of a Carburet- 
ted Water Gas Plant—Part II.” 
These data, due to differences be- 
tween American and British practice, 
should probably not be taken as 
quantitatively exact; but there seems 
to be no reason that they should 
not be qualitatively indicative of 
American apparatus and conditions. 
The curves shown are plotted from 
these data. Coke was the generator 


fuel used in the English tests. 


The curves show decided advan 
tages for the lower air:steam ratios 
for blue gas. To how low a point 
the air:steam ratio may be reduced 
in carburetted Water Gas manufac- 
ture is a problem to be solved by 
trial. The trend of these curves 
indicates that it can be carried con- 
siderably below the lowest limit of 
the English tests. This empirical 
data check the theoretical considera- 


tions very well. 





167 41st Street 





SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 
Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 

Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Superior Meters are built to A. G. A. Specifications to provide complete pro- 
tection against leaks and costly repairs. 


Write for details and quotations. 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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1940 A.G.A. Hotel, Restaurant and Commercial 


Sales Conference 


New Small Appliance Display and Workable Plans 


For Putting Them on Your Lines Featured 


HE 1940 Hotel, Restaurant and 
TE Casumencial Gas Sales Confer 

ence, sponsored by the A.G.A 
Industrial Gas Section was held at 
Atlanta, Ga., May 30 and 31. In con 
nection with the meeting, and dis 
cussed from the floor by several 
speakers, was the most impressive 
display, confined exclusively to mod 
ern small gas appliances for commer 
cial uses—for kitchen and counter 
cooking, for coffee making, for 180 
water heating, for dishwashing and 
sterilization, for refrigeration, for 
permanent waving, etc. Twenty dif 
ferent manufacturers had each sup 
plied one or two of their newest and 
most ingenious units for making the 
commercial enterpriser’s life easier 
and more profitable—and it was ap 
parent that the years of agitation for 
better small appliances for business 
purposes, which have characterized 
A.G.A. Hotel, Restaurant and Com 
mercial Gas Sales Conferences since 
their beginning in 1933, had brought 
results—that something has hap 
pened in the small appliance field 
that non-residential gas sales depart 
ments now have a most professional 
“kit-of-tools’” with which to build 
high-rate, good-load-factor, big-vol 
ume commercial gas loads. 

To consolidate the Conference's 
evaluation of each unit, and to bring 
out the sales points of each piece of 
equipment, a grand “Parade of 
Stars” among small commercial ap 
pliances, brought individual tables of 
interesting new units in the same 
classification across the stage and 
under the spotlight, where Harry A. 
Sutton, Newark, N. J., Arthur M. 
Apmann, Derby, Conn., E. V. Finer 
an, Washington, D. C., and Charles 
W. Gale, Knoxville, Tenn., held ex 
temporaneous discussions emphasiz 
ing the merit of each from the gas 
utility salesman’s point of view. Spe 
cially considered in this Parade were 
groups of: (1) deep fat fryers, (2 
counter griddles, (3) broiling-gril 
ling combinations, (4)  latest-type 
urns and coffee makers, (5) warm 
ing cabinets, (6) dry steam tables, 
(7) continuous and pop-up toasters, 
(8) hot dog warmers, oysters stew 
ers, and other specialties, and (9) 


batch sterilizers. By way of intro- 
duction to this demonstration, a pre- 
pared round-table discussion led by 
Mr. Apmann aired the viewpoints of 
different companies in regard to 
special phases of marketing technique 
and dealer cooperation. 


News on the Sterilization 
(180° Water) Front 


\nother symposium this on 
“Selling Points for Volume Water 
Heating,” and involving the matter 
of 180° water supplies for dishwash- 
ing and _ sterilization—featured the 
hirst day of the Conference. W. H. 
Ligon, Atlanta, emphasized the de- 
load characteristics of water 
heating business, noting that its hour- 
(o-hour as well as its month-to-month 
fluctuation is minimal and can, to 
some degree, be controlled to balance 
other peak-and-valley influences. An- 
ilyzing a representative Southern 
ity, he demonstrated that there were 


sirable 


several hundred undeveloped pros- 
pects for commerecial water heating 
service, and showed that they might 
fall into as many as 20 or 30 dif- 
ferent classifications. His conclusion 
was that this phase of the commer- 
cial gas load, despite its desirability 
and salability, has not yet been fa- 
vored with the 
which it merits. 

A. V. Leudemann, New York, 
representing the Volume Water 
Heating Committee of the Industrial 
Gas Section, distributed the new re- 
port of that Committee on “180° Wa- 
ter Heating at N. Y. World’s Fair”; 
and reviewed its contents to demon- 
strate that many new techniques for 
dishwashing and _ sterilizing - water 
production have been devised on the 
Fair Grounds. Some of these meth- 
ods were described, and the commer- 
cial gas sales fraternity was urged 
carefully to study the report so that 
its knowledge of modern. steriliza- 


sales aggressiveness 


AT THE THURSDAY LUNCHEON 


| to r) 
Clark, 


E. L. Stauffer, South Carolina Power Co., Charleston, S. C.; Hale A. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich.; E. J. 


Stern, Vice Presi- 


dent, Georgia Public Utilities Co.; Franklin T. Rainey, Chairman, Industrial Gas 


Section, 
tary, 


American Gas Association, Columbus, Ohio; Eugene D. Milener, Secre- 
Industrial Gas Section, New York, N. Y.; H. Carl Wolf, Vice-Chairman, 


Industrial Gas Section, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Krausse, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light G Power Co., Baltimore, Md.; Robert J. Wilson, Field Secretary, National 


Restaurant Association: and 
poration, Orlando, Fla 
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Eugene }. Stern, Vice President, Georgia 
Public Utilities Co., addressing the 
Thursday luncheon 


tion techniques will not be outdated 
as the trend toward more stringent 
municipal enforcement of sanitiza 
tion laws gathers speed. 

Final contributor to the Water 
Heating Symposium was Walter G 
Groth, Toledo, who described the 
modus operandi of the one-year-old 
booster recovery system by which a 
single appliance can supply both large 
quantities of stored 140° water for 
general utility, as well as adequate 
quantities of 180° water for the oper 
ation of sterilization or dishwashing 
apparatus. Aside from the flexibility 
of such hook-ups, extra virtues lie in 
the fact that there is no temperature 
stratification in storage tanks, and 
smaller storage tanks can be used 
than with traditional storage systems 
wherein gravity rather than a pump 
is relied upon for recirculation. Groth 
urged that our energies be applied to 
sales of new installations rather than 
wasted in boasting about jobs in the 
emergency breakdown replacement 
classification. 


Commercial Cooking Moving 
from Kitchen to Counter 

Eugene J. Stern, Vice-President, 
Georgia Public Utilities Company, 
dared the indictment that ‘a great 
proportion of commercial cooking 
business has been moving from the 
kitchen to the counter while we have 
been focussing our main attention on 
the volume business in the kitchen 
with the result that, although single 
voices and single-handed action have 
attempted to follow the trend, as an 


industry we have not really turned a 
hand to get this business.” Mr. Stern 
feels that our market surveys have 
been inadequate, and asked for a 
show of hands to prove how few non 
residential sales departments really 
know how many small and counter 
commercial appliances are on their 
lines and how many similar competi 
tive units are in their territories. Said 
he, “No one in the industry knows 
exactly how big this field really is 
but it is certainly enormous !” 

Some 180 men from 23 states at- 
tended the Conference, held in the 
South for the first time since the 1n 
ception of this annual feature in 
1933. Sessions were presided over by 
Franklin T. Rainey, Chairman of the 
Section, H. Carl Wolf, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Section, Charles W. Gale, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Arthur M. Ap 
mann, Derby, Conn. The Program 
Committee, chairmanned by Mr. 
Gale and consisting of Ted Bergman, 
Lakeland; F. F. Hamilton, Atlanta; 
ferry Hart, Nashville; J. C. Huskis 
son, Tampa; J. P. Leinroth, New 
ark; W. H. Ligon, Atlanta; C. D. 
Littlefield, Miami Beach; John F. 
Mooney, Orlando: J. W. Owen, 
Winter Haven; E. L. Stauffer, 
Charleston; Frank H. Trembly, Jr., 
Philadelphia; ©. C. Warren, Bir- 
mingham, and Eugene D. Milener, 
Secretary, New York, provided, not 
only for the business features above 
reported, but arranged the open-air 
barbecue dinner and_ entertainment 
Thursday evening. The Ladies’ En- 
tertainment Committee, Mrs. H. Carl 
Wolf, Chairman, arranged for such 
interesting ladies’ events as a bridge- 
luncheon and a “Gone-With-The- 
Wind” tour of historic and romantic 


\tlanta 








Exceptional 350 Gallon Water 
Heater Installation 


An outstanding water heater installa 


tion was recently completed in the group 
of buildings of St. Mary’s Church in 
New Haven, Conn. Hot water is sup 
plied in large quantities to the rectory, 


a large kitchen in the auditorium located 
in the basement and for all other pur 
poses, throughout the church property 

The heater was a regular factory-as 
sembled job, made by American Bosch 
Corpn. of Springfield, Mass 

It consists of a 350-gallon copper tank 
to which were attached four Model 
WHB 75 Bl Konverto water heaters, 
each with an input of 38,000 b.t.u.’s and 
a recovery capacity of 53 gallons an 
hour, giving a total input of 150,000 
b.t.u.’s and a recovery capacity of 212 
gallons per hour otf water heated 60 de 
grees in temperature. 


The heaters are individually con- 


3 


wm 


trolled, so that during periods of high 
demand, or during the winter months 
when the inlet water was extremely 
cold, all of the heaters could be opel 
ated. While during periods when not 
much water was being used, or when 
the inlet temperature was warm, one, 
two or three of the heaters could be 
shut off, permitting economy of opera- 
tion with the assurance that plenty of 
hot water could be produced within 
a short time if necessary Also the ap- 
plication of four units to the one tank 
prevents any interruption in hot water 
service through a failure of any one of 
the units, 











350 Gallon Water Heater 


lhe eaters are connected to the tank 
by means of an American Bosch dual 
circulator in which the hot and cold 


water are circulated to and from. the 
tank through one tapping which makes 
for an extremely neat and practical in 
stallation Operating cost of heaters 
of this kind has proven extremely low 

Dan Duncan, water heater supervisor 
of New Haven Gas Light Co., spent 
considerable time to bring this_ sale 
about, it being necessary to wive special 


attention to many details 


Recommendations by satisfied users 
of smaller heaters of similar type, were 
also helpful in bringing about this sale 
Gas won out against very keen oil and 
coal competition 

% 


*“Gas News”? Wins Award 


This monthly publication issued by 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., of Chi- 
cago won the Midwest Regional Award 
for company magazines in the Better 
Copy Contest of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association. This is the sec- 
ond award Gas News has won during 
the current year, the first being from 
the Industrial Editors’ Association. For- 
mal presentation of the award took 
place at the P. U. A. A. Convention on 


25 “} 


June 25 in Chicago 


























A.G.A. Committee on National Defense 


On May 29, Walter C. Beckjord, 
President of the American Gas As 
sociation and Alexander Forward, 
Managing Director, offered to the 
various departments of the United 
States government concerned with 
national defense the full support and 
cooperation of the gas industry. 

The committee on national defense 
named by the Association is as fol- 
lows: 

George F. Mitchell (chairman) 
President, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. R. Acker, President, Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Frank L. Ball, New England Pow 
er Association, Boston, Mass. 

B. R. Bay, President, Northern 
Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Neb. 

C. E. Bennett, President, The Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

N. Bb. Bertolette, President, Hart 
ford Gas Company, Hartford, Conn. 

E. H. Bird, Vice President, East 
ern Gas & Fuel Associates, Boston, 
Mass. 


A. F. Bridge, Vice President, 


Southern Counties Gas Co. of Calif.. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Floyd C. Brown, Vice President 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America, Chicago, III. 

J. A. Brown, Gas Engineer, The 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpora 
tion, New York. 

C. M. Cohn, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore. Md. 

Frank L. Conrad, Vice President. 
Michigan Consolidated 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

H. L. Farrar, President, 
Counties Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

C. E. Gallagher, President. The 
Kast Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

N. Henry Gellert, President, Na 
tional Public Utilities Corp., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

J. . Gall. President, Electric 
Bond & Share Company, New York 

KE. L. Hall, Vice President, Port 
land Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 

R. B. Harper, Vice President, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 


Gas Com- 


Coast 


D. P. Hartson, Operating Mana 
ger, Equitable Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

i The 


Hawley, President, 


Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

William A. Jones, President, 
Cities Service Company, New York, 
N. Y 

F. L. Kruesi, President, Middle 
West Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
Conrad N. Lauer, President, 
hiladelphia Gas Works Company, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


) 


| ) 


F. H. Lerch, Jr., President, Gas 
Companies, Inc., New York. 

George W. Lewis, Vice President, 
\merican Gas & Power Company, 
New York. 

C. A. Lunn, Technical Director, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., New York. 

W. Cullen Morris, Vice President, 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., New York. 

N.C. McGowen, President, United 
Pipe Line Company, Shreve- 
port, La. 

C. E. Paige, President, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
Nw: ¥, 

\. B. Paterson, 
Orleans Public 
Orleans, La 


(7as 


New 
New 


President, 
Service Inc., 


\. |. Phillips, Consulting Engi- 
neer, New York. 
Ben F. Pickard, 
Power 


President, Inter- 
state Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

C. P. Rather, President, Southern 
Natural Gas Company, Birmingham, 
\la. 

Herman Russell, President, Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N.. ¥. 

Fk. J. Rutledge, Vice President, 
The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Pnta., £2 

Elmer F. 
Lone Star 
Texas. 

N. T. Sellman, Assistant Vice 
President, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. 

M. L. Sperry, President, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

H. R. Sterrett, President, New 
Haven Gas Light Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

T. J. Strickler, Vice President, 
Kansas City Gas Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Paul R. Taylor, 
Consolidated 
New York. 

EK. L. White, Secy-Treas., Laclede 
Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

L.. J. Willien, Chief Gas Engineer, 
Public Utility Engineering & Service 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Schmidt, Vice President, 
Company, Dallas, 


Gas 


\ ice 
Electric & 


President, 


Co., 


Gas 
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P. S. Young, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Walter C. Beckjord, (Ex Officio) 
President, American Gas Associa- 
tion, New York. 

A. Gordon King, (Secretary) 
Service Engineer, American Gas 
Association, New York. 


Obituary 


HUGH WADE HARTMAN 

Hugh Wade Hartman, Assistant 
Manager of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and Secretary of the Association’s 
Accounting and Technical Sections, 
died suddenly Saturday, June 8, of a 
heart attack at his home in Yonkers, 
N. Y. His age was 53. 

Mr. Hartman enjoyed the distinction 
of being the oldest member of the As- 
sociation’s headquarters staff in New 
York in point of service. In f 














fact, his 
work with a national association serving 
the gas industry antedates the organt- 
zation of the Associa- 
tion. He was assistant 
secretary of the old American Gas In- 
stitute, which in 1918 combined with the 
National 
form the American Gas Association. 
Mr. Hartman affiliated with 
the gas industry in the collection de- 
partment of The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago, in 1906. In 
1908 he became secretary to the engi- 
neer of distribution 1910, was 
made secretary to the chief engineer of 


American Gas 


employed as 


Commercial Gas Association to 


became 


and, in 
the same company. 

His first trade association connection 
began in 1915 when he was appointed 
assistant secretary of the American 
Institute. He continued with the Insti- 
tute until the organization of the Amer- 
ican 1918 when he 
was appointed secretary of the Tech- 
nical Section of the newly formed as- 
sociation. He was appointed secretary 
of the Accounting Section in 1919. He 
advanced to the position of assistant 
secretary-manager in 1925, retaining the 
duties of secretary of both the Ac- 
counting and Technical Sections. Sub- 
sequently he assumed the additional 
duties of assistant manager of the As- 
sociation. 

Under Mr. Hartman’s direction the 
Accounting and Technical Sections have 
shown extraordinary growth and devel- 
opment, and have credited 
many outstanding achievements. 


OSCAR L. MOORE 


Oscar L. Moore, retired Southern 
California Gas Company executive, died 
in Los Angeles on June 4 at the age of 
58. Mr. Moore was a former member 
of the Angeles and Electric 
Corporation, serving for many years as 
manager of the customers department 
in that organization. At the time of 
his retirement in 1939 he had a record 
of 35 years’ continuous service in the 
utility business in Los Angeles. 


Gas 


Gas Association in 


been with 


Los Gas 
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New Equipment and Appliances 


Republic Gradient-Heet Control Waterless Gas Heated Storage 
A 7 iets a and Serving Tables 
Autogas Company, 4206 


i . . . I x - “ a - 
Picasiemaree aes OES Answering the increasing de 
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1 heating thr ig md for gas heated waterless hot 
; Ershler Krukin, Inc., 
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mild weather. This results it 
creased comfort since the chances 
for stratification and over-sh 


Trea Minimizved 
IT minimz m | 
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The series A serving tables have 
individual burners for each section, 

ch burner being equipped with 
its own pilot and indicating valve. 
Because of this construction, each 
section can be operated indepen- 
dently. Selected temperatures, 


] 


therefore, for various foods can be 








easily and economically main 
tainea. 

Series B is also gas heated. This 
series consists oI a@ one-section unit 
arranged to heat all food insets 
evenly. It is equipped with a series 
of gas burners fitted with individ 
ual pilots. All burners are con- 
trolled by one adjustable indicat 
ing valve. Both series can be 
equipped witn thermostatic con- 
trols, which increase operating 
efficiency as well as economy of 
peration. 

Series A is available in six 
standard models, varying in size 
from 46 inches long and 31 inches 
wide to 75 inches long and 33 
inches wide. 

The series B consists of 1 
standard widths in size from 3 
inches long and 26 inches wide t 
70 inches long and 31 inches wide. 
Both series are available in Ducx 
finish or polished stainless steel, 
pen stands, semi-enclosed bases 
xr totally enclosed with sliding 
doors and in special sizes, layouts 
and finishes made to specifications. 


Sullivan Spaders 
Sullivan M-2 spaders are built 


for tough jobs, including shaft sink 
ing, tunnel and trench work, and 
also light demolition. They are 
easy on the operator. Handle grips 
fit the hand, an air 
cushion at the end of 
the cylinder relieves 
jar, and_ exhaust 
ports are arranged to 
deflect exhaust away 
from the operator. 
They are easy to dis- 
mantle. 

They are ruggedly 
constructed with 
strong, well protected 
joint connection to 
maintain perfect 
alignment and a spe- 
cial heat-treated steel 
retainer to resist 
wear from the spade. 

Described in Bul- 
letin 87-K—Sullivan 
Machinery Com- 
pany, Michigan City, 
Indiana. 
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WATER HEATER SIL Meter: 
CONTROLS All sizes —_— m@ Diaphragms 


Repairs 
up to ar Provers 
) Pumps 


A G AA pprove d i He | ; . oman 
TITAN Temperature and —* Gauges 
Pressure Relief Valve 


Apparatus 
This device is installed on the hot water outlet in the 
tank directly in the flow of water. Action. as a result, is 
FOR 





| unfailing and positive, there being no dead pockets to 
prevent proper functioning of 
| relief valve. 


p ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 
ressure relief is obtained 

through a spring-loaded valve ‘ 
which opens when the pres- | LARGEST GAS COMPANIES Now 
eae ie aan be | | 4 

aoe overheated to 200° F, a ee USING OUR PARTS 


fusible disc melts and lets the 


oo thereby prevent- SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
ing a Tturther increase in temperature METER REPAIR PARTS 


The Titan Relief Valve serves as a coupling connected 
in the line thereby eliminating the necessity and expense | 


of a tee fitting. To replace fusible disc, it is not neces- SAMPLES AND PRICES 


sary to disassemble valves or piping in any way 
Design for application to storage or range boilers. | 
Prevents corrosion, scalding and explosion GLADLY SENT 
Catalog and full information upon request — 0 — 


The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company LAMBERT METER CO. 


| Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Vaives @ Safetystats 


9913 Elk Avenue Cleveland, Ohio PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
































SERVICE WRIT AS id Famous for Heating 


SINCE 1869 Hays has = Satisfaction 


built dependable brass 2 Leading gas equipment dealers and heat- 
products for the Gas In- mm ing contractors prefer Barber Conversion 
dustry Standard Special ite: Burners because they mean permanent 


: sales, and freedom from trouble and 

Weight, Heavy Pattern , at 2 servicing. A wide range of sizes for both 

and High Pressure Stops bt round and oblong furnaces and boilers, 

to meet all requirements ‘ may all properly adjustable to grate dimen- 

are manufactured by sions. Write for catalog end price list on 
. Conversion Burners, Appliance Burners 

Hays ma full range of and Regulators. 

sizes. Write for Catalog THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 

No. 4 today. 3704 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


MH ies BARBER Seve BURNERS 


SEMET - SOLVAY “. 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION THE BOARDWALE 








Here you will tind everything to ftur- 
ther your comfort and enjoyment — 
cutside ocean-view rooms . sun 
deck . . . beautiful dining room at the 


= ocean's edge ... superb cuisine... . 
Blue Gas Plants Gas Purifiers varied sports .. . and entertainment. 

: You'll like your fellow quests . . . and 
Water Gas Machines Condensers the delighttully triendly atmosphere 


of The Chelsea 
Washer Coolers Waste Heat Boilers SPECIAL 


Naphthalene Scrubbers Producer Gas Plants ak ca 


40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR [ ReRRiep wee 9 
BOOKLET AND S~ ough fathers oA hes 
INFORMATION \ = 


ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL MILL MANM - J CHRISTIAN MYERS - JULIAN A Mima 
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Appalachian Meter School Pro- 
ceedings Published — Third An- 
nual Meeting Announced for 

August 19, 20 and 21, 1940 
The Proceedings of the Second An 
nual Appalachian Gas Measurement 
Short Course have been printed in book 
form and have now been distributed to 
all who were registered at the 1939 
meeting 

This second meeting of this school, 
jointly sponsored by the University ot 
West Virginia, was held in Morgatr 
town last August, with H. J. Wagner 





Ray W. Hitchman, Chairman 


of the Commission serving as Chairman 
of the Meter School Committee Over 
400 gas men from the Eastern United 
States attended. 

The dates for the third meeting of 
this school, which will be conducted: un 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Ray W 
Hitchman, Superintendent of Gas Meas 
urement for the United Fuel Gas Com 
pany of Charleston, have been an 
nounced as August.19, 20 and 21, .1940 

Mr. Hitchman and his committee 
workers are; now developing .the pro 


gram in which nationally known author 
ities in the gas industry will participate 
Announcement 
ities 


cards listing the activ 
will be released in July. “It is ex 
pected that the enthusiastic reports of 
those attending previous schools will i1 
duce many others to 
structive meeting. 
The 


come «to this it 


Proceedings of the 
Cover papers read and discussed on the 
general theme “The theory and Practice 
of the Measurement and 


Gases.” It is a paper cover, bound vol 


1939 School 


Control of 


ume of 478 pages 


containing many pho 

ographs, charts, curves and diagrams 

making the text interesting and easy to 
follow 

\ limited number of extra copies are 


available which can be obtained by ad 
ressing Mr. G. R. Spindler, Director 
f the School at West Virginia Uni 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


Wollenberger Appointed District 
Manager at El Centro, Calif. 


H. L. Farrar, president of Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company, 
announces the appointment of Louis 
Wollenberger of Santa Cruz, Calif., as 


district manager of the Imperial Val 
ley division with 
Centro Mr 

B. Mason, Jr., 


sition of 


headquarters in E| 
Wollenberger succeeds E 
who will assume the po 
traveling auditor with head 
Santa Cruz 

Mr. Wollenberger is a graduate of 
Michigan. He began 
gas industry in 1927, 
Southern California Gas Com 
July, 1930, Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company as 


mcasurement 


quarters at 


the University of 
Is career in the 
pany [In 


he joined 


engineer. He has been in 


charge of industrial gas utilization and 
ales since 1933 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


July 
3-5 Canadian Gas 
Annual 
Park 
ada 


Association 
Convention, 
Lodge, Alberta, 

Northwest 
Pacific 
hold 
Vichigan Gas Assn., 
Hotel, Mackinac 

Michigan 


Jasper 
Can 

Conference 

Associati yn 


sessions. 


( Gaas 
will joint 

Grand 
Island, 


August 


19-2] {ppalachian Gas 
ment Short Course, 


town, W Va. 


Veasure 
Morgan 


September 


Pag tfic C oast Gas 
nual Convention, 
( oronado, 


Assn An 
Hotel del 
Coronado, Calif 
26 27 | mptire State Gas & Electri 
Assn., \nnual Convention, 
Westchester County Club, 
i! # 


Rye, 


October 


7-11. American Gas Assn. Twenty- 
second Annual Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. 




















Engineering Degree Conferred on 
Pres. Blackwell of Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co. 


Hubert C. Blackwell, president of the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, re 
ceived the honorary cle vree of doctor 
of engineering June 9 at the sixty-sixth 
annual commencement exercises of Put 
due 


Mr 


University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Blackwell 


was graduated from 
Purdue in 1902. His career has taken 
him to Pittsburgh, New York City, 
Davenport, Iowa; Kansas City and, in 


1924, to Cincinnati 





Hubert C. Blackwell 


Che citation for his diploma reads as 
follows: “Engineer and executive whose 
talented energy has been devoted to the 
construction, operation and administra 
utilities and to the solu- 


human 


tion of public 
tion of the 
tions in industry.” 


problems of rela 


Short Course on Condensate 
Recovery and Recycling 


On Friday, May 31, 1940 at the Texas 


College of Arts and Industries, Kings 
ville, Texas, an organization meeting 
was called to lay plans for a_ short 
course in “Condensate Recovery and 
Recycling Operations.” In addition to 
President J. O. Loftin, Dean J. E. Con 
ner, and members of the Engineering 
Faculty, were others interested in the 
proposed course, representing the In- 


dustry. 

It was decided to formulate plans for 
an annual course to be held at 
Fall The following 
committee was appointed to arrange the 


short 
the college in the 



































40 


initial program for the 1940 courss 


R. &. Kingsville, 
rarv Cl 
orpus ti 
San Antonio 
Bishop 
Baytown 
Kingsville 


Peurifoy 


FE. E. Deback ( 
E. V. Foran 
C. H. Gee 
Jack Winters 
KF. H 


Suggestions 


Dotterweich 
rela 
ing problems of 
will l 


be WeEICOTIIC 
which 


expects to com 

program in the near future. ( 
should 
H. Dotterweich, Texas 
and Industries, 


ence be addressed to 


Colle ea 


Kingsville, Texas 


Laboratories Listing Symbol 
Trade-Marked 

The United 

May 18, 1940, 

the American Gas Association tor 

mark Labor 


Listing Symbol emblem 
for 


Patent Offec 


applicati 


states 
granted 
registration of its 
This 
ployed designating gas 
which comply 
American Standard 
The 


symbol naturally is materially enh; 


accessories 
able LListit 
quirements significance 
by the granting of this trade-mark 

action taken supplements trade-marki 
somewhat 


over a year ago, Ot 


oratories Approval Seal whicl 


A.G.A. Laboratories Listing Symb 


ployed to designate gas appliances 
plying with respective American Star 
ard Approval Requirements 

The newly trade-marked Laboratorie 
Listing Symbol is shown in the ac 
As will be 
ily apparent its design incorp 
initial letters of the 


sociation in a distinctive 


com 


panying illustration read 


rates th 


American As 


(,as 
manne! 
symbol has been available for son 


as an alternate or optional 


which could be used if desired it 
of the letters “A.G.A.” which formed tl 
emblem initially employed In order 


facilitate trade-marking and t in 


porate a more distinctive design 


new symbol was designed and 


for marking of certified access 


( 
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WINNERS IN THE DOMINION-REPUBLIC SPEAKING CONTEST 


Standing L 
Strebe 


to R Cc 
R. Page 


Dominion-Republic Speaking 
Contest 
Phe 


Speaking 


hnal Dominion-Republic Employee 
part of the “Em- 
vee Development and Training Pro 
of the Republic Light, Heat & 
Buffalo, N. Y., sponsored by 
Severson, Vice-President and Gen- 
the company, was held 

Buffalo, June 14, 1940 
employees all 
operations took 
Elimination Con- 
ten finalists spoke on the sub- 
1 Do a Better Customer 
This contest gave the em 
opportunity 


Contest, a 


LO., 


Manager of 
Hotel Lenox, 
120 representing 

as company 
in the 

The 
“How Can 
ons Job?” 


Ss an 


Divisional 


to speak before a 
up and to express their thoughts on 
own job, its relation to the company 
all 


them to 
and 


erations and personnel and how 
could be 
the 
better customer 
Robert L. Read, | 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., office, won first place 
other contestants. The winner 
a trip to New York City and 
Robert I. Miller, office boy ot 
e Buffalo office, received honorable men 


est tactors 


used by 


ake friends for gas industry 
promote relations. 


wookkeeper from the 


ver nine 
] receive 


he Fair 


n 
the 
Dean of 


contest were Dr. Lewis 
Millard Fillmore Col 
Buffalo ; Mr. Jacob 
Manufactured 
Association ; 


Judges for 


Froman 


e, University of 
Maur, 


Section, 


Chairman, 


1) yon 


Gas Canadian Gas 


Judd—G. Bauslaugh—C. Radebaugh—R. Pendleton—F. 
Seated L to R: J. C. Elliott—R. Miller (Honorable Mention) 
H. Schrader—R. Read 


(First) —W. Elliott 


and Mr. 
Trathc Supervisor 
Company 


Division 


York Telephone 


Norman D. Plummer, 


New 


As chairman or 
of the contest, Mr. S. | 
Vice-President General Manager, 
stated that the large participation by 
many employees in diversified jobs clearly 
demonstratec the interest the employee has 
in improving customer relations. 


the meeting and spon- 
> 
Be 


sor Severson, 
and 


sO 


He rec- 
ommended this contest as a means of find- 
ing out what the employee thinks about 
these things and another way to find hid 
den talent in the form of employees with 
speaking 
company. 


personalities, an asset to any 


Beecher Named Gas Engineer 
D. B. 
valuation engineer of the gas companies 
identified with the Philadelphia Company 
of Pittsburgh, has been appointed to the 
newly 


Beecher, former assistant to the 


Engineer. 

Mr. Beecher has held various positions 
in the operating departments, principally 
as Superintendent of Measurement 
and Distribution Engineer. For the 
past two and one-half years he has been 
assigned to the Gas 
and Electric Properties Department as as- 
sistant to the valuation engineer, working 
on gas properties of the Equitable Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh and West Virginia 
Company, the Kentucky and 
West Virginia Gas Company. 


created position of Gas 


Gas 


as 


reclassification of 


Gas and 














Executive Offices: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


STACEY BROTHERS 


Gas Construction Co., Inc. 


“STACEY-KLONNE” & TELESCOPIC GAS HOLDERS 
PURIFIERS AND STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


“STACEY BULLET” PRESSURE HOLDERS 
Eastern Office ' 
i Wee Sst. ¥.4. 
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Radio Programs from “Gas 
Wonderland” 


\ complete radio broadcasti1 tat 


presenting daily programs, the 


1 1 


oO which 18 open tree to the pu ‘ 
yal perations during the week I 
10th at the New York World’s Fa 

The studio 1s located i the al 1 
ditioned theatre at the Court Pa Thi 
It is a joint project of the New York 


Broadcasting System, operators 





Hugh H. Cuthrell at WINS Broadcast 


tion WINS and its ea 
yas 
id 
‘ 
a 
( pe re 
id y 
g Gold Miu 
Hugh H. Cuthrell es 
| It express 
ds the Fa 
Major ] M. Stoer 
\\ I ‘ wad 
g the | ¢ 
e su Broa 
\\ H I 
Meredith, D R 
I Ruth Clayton, Pa | 
Ros i e and Jent | 
s d throug! ‘ 
inent exect ec \ 
s ( stries \W\ yrid’s i 
il 1 eds of Fa Vis 


M. T. Chandler Elected Secretary 


of Consolidated Edison Co. 


\nnouncement has been made | ( 
S Kd son om an\ N \ 
lt hat Melville | ( a 

le ed ecretary, etrective Jul 

ill succeed Frederick W les 
retires at the end of this month th more 
than fifty-one years of service to his credit 


41 


the dean of all company employees Henry Be 0 Brien l tility Officer 
t lectric side of the business nn : 
i ‘ she . ‘ ; Henry L. O’Brien, who was elected 
Nir, ( ndler was hit as an office boy . 
yee KI nen 1 : 3 | first vice-president of Cities Service 
tl ( t “lectri jght and Powe ; 
agi Corporation on May 16th was formerly 
Company, one of the predecessors of Con 3 
4 Rd 1915. H senior partner of the law firm of Burns, 
olidated dison Company, in 5 = 
sir" or pans O’Brien & Ruch He also was made a 
erved as a clerk in the Engineering Ds ; “ike ; 
| 1] ' director and a member of the executive 
t I I a rattsman unt i¢ ntered 
1 ‘ont | ommnittec On June 20th he was elect 
war in A) he returned to the n rt . y . 
; : ed a director of Arkansas Natural Gas 
cineering Department and three years later 


Corporation, at the annual meeting, suc 


lot 


came head of the Statistical Department : 
sg : eeding the late Henry L. Doherty 


In 1930 he was made assistant secretary, 
he next vear became secretary When 
the United was consolidated with The 
New York Edison Company, he becam« 


William A. Hudson Named 
Domestic Sales Manager 


assistant secretary oO the latte: company, 
and when that in turn was merged into 


Consolidated Edison in 1936, he was made William A. Hudson, formerly man 


ssistant secretary of the new company ager of the househeating-waterheating 
d manager of the General Office Ser division of the Domestic Sales Depart 
Depa ent ment of Laclede Gas Light Co. was 
named Domestic Sales Manager on May 

Irwin Rawson Joins Utilities 18 
Engineering and Construction Co. Mr. Hudson joined the Laclede sales 
Irwin Rawson. connected with th irganization last Fall, having come 
ee Manufacturing Co. Cincinnati, ftom Houston, Tex., where he was gen 
Ohio, for a number of years and also the cral sales manager of the Houston di 
Russell Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo. Vision of the United Gas Corporation 
has recent joined J. R Ausnow, who He succeeds George H. Schlatter who 

or many years was connected with the resigned in May 

eading gas holder construction compan The sales organization under the di 
es as erecting superintendent and is now rection of Mr. Hudson will continue 
operating as the Utilities Engineering and intact, with John A. Steinson as senior 
onstruction Co., with headquarters at 707 supervisor of househeating-waterheating 
k. Lexington Ave., High Point, N. ( divisions, personally directing the south 
The Utilities Engineering and Construc ern district, assisted by James F. Gor 
Co. specializes in gas holder con man who will supervise the central di 
truction, repairs, rebuilding, and mainte vision, and Joe ( Weddell, supervisor 

nance t roughout the Southeastern states I 


the northern division. 





IDEAL FOR ANY TRENCH OR OTHER 


CLOSE QUARTER JOBS 


The REED FOUR WHEEL Cutter operates with 
a short back and forth motion through only 
one third of a circle. Each of the four 
wheels exerts the same pressure on the 
pipe, and all 4 therefore cut evenly and 
completely through the pipe at the 
same time. 





420 


ERIE 


A 













Equipped with Reed special alloy 

RAZOR BLADE Wheels, which cut 
with remarkable ease, leave little 
burr, and have a long life of 
useful service. 


Capacit, 


V2” to 2 


Weight 5 Ibs. 


A sample cutter for test and trial may 
be ordered on memorandum invoice, to 
be paid for if retained or returned for 
credit if unsatisfactory. Try it once, and you will use 
no other. 


REED MFG. COMPANY 


ERIE, PA. 


1436 W. 8th Street 
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Harper-W yman Company Ap- 

points Henke Sales Manager 

Advancement of Frank Henke to the 
position of Sales Manager is ann 
by the Harper-Wyman 
Chicago, makers of the Harper Bur 
System for gas range top burners 


unced 


Company I 


Frank Henke 


Following his graduation trom 
mour Institute of Technology, in 
Mr. Henke became associated with 
firm in an engineering 
1937, he entered the 
becoming assistant 


capacity 
sales department, 


} 


sales manager be 


fore being promoted to his new post 
He has a wide acquaintance in the util 


ity and range manufacturing fields 


Blaw-Knox Bulk Plants for 
Handling Liquefied Gases 


Purchase savings and handling econ 


anhydrous 
monia, butane, carbon dioxide, chlorine, 
and and 
liquefied gases are the objectives of the 
development by Blaw-Knox Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of a complete line ot 
bulk plants for the unloading and stor 
age of liquefied gases. 


omy for the users of am- 


propane, other hydrocarbons 


] ] 
] 


The engineering facilities and speci: 
equipment required for the 
storage and unloading of high 
liquefied gas has held back the in 
tion of bulk plants by individual con 
sumers. 
difficulty in using gas from 


handling 


pressure 


There is, however, no 
a pl 
designed and fabricated bulk plant 
from small The company 


will therefore design and fabricate, 


containers. 
and, 
if desired, erect and place in operati 
unloading and plants for any 
of the commonly used liquefied gases 
Blaw-Knox will also furnish some form 
of housing, such as the standard all 
steel weather-tight building, to shield 
equipment handling the 
pressure materials 
Storage tanks are 


storage 


higher vapor 


checked by 


Hart 
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Weighing Platiorm 





Weighing Tank 
ry \ I Scale 
il 


Surge Tank 


LIQUID 
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COMPRESSOR UNIT 


Blaw-Knox Unloading and Storage Plant for Liquefied Gases as Applied 
to the Unloading of Ammonia. 


am Boiler Inspection and In- 
and National Board 
is complying not only with the National 
\.S.M.E. Code but with that of the par- 

ular State in which the 

dl After 
tress relieved in 


alves 


New Nordstrom Valve Price List 
ce Company ‘ ‘ 

Mii A new 48-page condensed price list, 
Bulletin V-109, covering all types and 
sizes of Nordstrom valves has just been 


Merco Valve 


vessel is to be 3 
issued by 


Company. 


Nordstr 
fabrication, all vessels are lala sei og 


one piece. : ; ; 

A comprehensive pressure rating in- 
dex by metals to Nordstrom valve bul- 
letins is included in the forepart of this 
bulletin. 3y referring to this index, 
quick determination of the proper valve 
frgure number to meet various condi- 
tions of pressure, pipe size, connections 
and method of operation can be found. 
This index also lists the bulletin number 
and page on which each figure number 
is cataloged. 

Copies of this price list can be ob- 
tained by addressing Merco Nordstrom 
Valve Company, 400 N. Lexington Av- 
enue, Pittsburgh, 


and designed for 
The 


for example, is made 


piping 
particular gas being handled. 
ping for 


are 


propane, 
heavy steel with special plug type 
ves. Special safety built 


emergency 


features are 


the equipment to meet 
nsiderations 

The equipment is described and il- 
lustrated in the company’s catalog, No 
739, which the 


several gases. 


also lists thermody 


ic properties ot 





Penn 


LATTNER 
GAS — OIL BOILER 
3 HP to 35 HP. 


Proposed New Pipe Line 


Independent Natural Gas Co. has filed 
application with the Federal Power Com- 
mission to construct an &77-mile natural 
gas pipe line, estimated to cost $28,698,000. 

The pipe line is to extend from Sherman 
County in the Texas Panhandle to Mil- 
waukee,.the gas to be sold at wholesale to 
distributors serving markets at Milwaukee 
and vicinity. 

It would cross the pipe-line systems of 
Northern «Natural Gas Co., Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., Natural Gas Pipe 
Lane Co. of America; and Cities Service 
Gas Co., and would also cross areas now 
being served with natural gas by some of 
these gas companies. 

The proposed line would extend across 
parts of the states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, with laterals connecting with the 
facilities of distribution companies and in- 
dustrial consumers. 


Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency. 


P. M. Lattner Mfg, Company 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Gas Changes in Personnel ar ee 
Mr. Simmons has been controller of 
The Illinois Gas Company operating Announcement of a change in the the company since the merger of the 
in the towns of Lawrenceville, Bridge ofthce of treasurer and in certain person Southern California Gas Company and 
port, Sumner and Olney, IIL, announces nel under the supervision of E. N. Sim Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corpora- 
a change-over from manufactured gas M@0"S, controller of the Southern Cali tion in May, 1937, prior to which time 
of 700 Btu. content, to 956. Bia. nat tornia Gas Company, has been made by hie had been auditor of the Los An- 
ural gas, the latter being now furnished F.S. Wade, president of the company veles Gas and Electric Corporation for 
by the Kentucky Natural Gas Corpora The new appointments, effective July nae er : : a , 
sis a Senenilinde. Ky. 1, 1940, are as follows: L. D. Romig, Pacific Lighting Corporation 
’ reasurer, will become assistant con Election of C. O. G. Miller, for 42 
In abandoning the pumping station of — troller in charge of tax and pension mat years president of Pacific Lighting Cor- 
the former system, The Illinois Gas ters. G. A. Detrick, formerly general poration, to the position of chairman of 
Company will dispose of the compress- auditor, assumes the duties of treasurer the board, and election of Robert W. 
ore sind other cgnlgment Soc which ther: 5. W. Binckley, assistant rate and ap Miller, to succeed him in the presidency, 
7 praisal engineer, becomes assistant to was announced recently after a meeting 
Is now no further need. the controller; and A. B. Cates, Jr., of the directors 
Compressor Units F. | 
elena ALFRED I. PHILLIPS _ 
_ Due to change-over in our properties from manu- ; 
factured to natural gas, we offer for sale the fol- CONSULTING ENGINEER | 
lowing gas driven Compressor Units at attractive I 
figures. | 
Two 80 H.P. Mga gee 2 engines, with com- | ) 
ressors 14” if qT" " . 
One BXVG Raat” ie plik I vd 15” x i" Rate Developments Valuations | 
compressor (new in 1939). 


One Climax engine with 10” x 8” Ingersoll com- ‘ 
pressor. V-belt driven. Reports Design | 
One John Deere W113 engine with 9” x 8” Inger- | 
soll compressor. V-belt driven. 


All are in good operating condition. For further Management 


details, delivery and price, address :— 


The Illinois Gas Co., Lawrenceville, Ill. 53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 


















































Gas For All Four 


(Continued from pa 
metal into the frame 
building when the 
poured. The considerable condensa 
tion incidental to a / 
high was eliminated by the 
tion of a copper tube (with drip « 
off the butt of the vent to the ou 
wall. 


cast 


concrete 


stack /U_ It 


install 


Ranges and Refrigeration 


Each of the 63 smartly appointed 


apartments in the — building 
equipped with a modern, autor 
O'Keefe and Merritt gas range a 
a current model Servel Electr 
gas refrigerator. The ranges are 1 
sized, with four top burners and 
large oven and broiler. Ovens 
heavily insulated and possess 
matic controls and full autor 
lighting. 
Summarizing the 
natural gas was chosen ft 
major service jobs in the Shang 
Manager Green said: 


reasons 


“In selecting natural gas 
Shangri-La the management 
nized the ability of this cle 
cient and flexible fuel to 
highly specialized and exact 
mands of the class of tenant 
would occupy this apartnent 
We have attempted to equy 
apartments with every sort of 
ern convenience for home lift 
consequently we have furnished « 
kitchen with up-to-date 
ranges and gas refrigerators, 
were chosen both for their 
of design and for their conven 
and practicability. In the 
of room heating equipment 
been especially careful to se 
kind of unobtrusive, easily 
and trouble-free appliance 
know the guests will 
feel sure they will find the gas 
naces equal to every 


large 


require 


requiren 

The general contractor was 
Santa Monica Corporation 
room radiators and gas-fired 
heating plant for heating bat! 
installed by Ross Plumbing Co 
Angeles. 
ers installed by 
Metal Co., Los Angeles. 
heaters installed by Andrews Heat 
Co., Los Angeles. Vent 
Andrews room heaters and 
Johnson room heaters was de 
and installed by Andrews 
Co., engineering department 
refrigerators installed by S 
California Gas Co. Gas Ranges 
stalled by O’Keefe & Merritt 
Los Angeles. 


1 


Root 


Fraser Johnson Yas heal 
Hartman Sheet 


systen TO! 


Waterless Holder 


ee a 
}ron bage 23) 


and mini 
ir temperatures for the day 
also recorded as well as the gas 
peratures al the holder inlet. { 
samples of the sealing tar 
taken and sent to Chemical La 
itory for These 
t 1” below sur 
, surface in 
bottom in tar 
skimmer tank. 
found by the chemist 
determine whether it is 


Che maximum 


T\ ils, 


examination. 
taken a 
cup, 1” | 


dd 


samples are 
ice in tar low 
al dam and above 


and also from 
results 
neces 
to start or stop conditioners, o1 
heaters or anti-freezers 
free water in skimmer 


skimmed. 


Maintenance of Waterless 
Holder 


llers once per vear. 
ps and motors month 

ang 
year For 
20 W motor oil, and summer opera 
on SAE 50 Change 
oil in inside elevator twice 
outside ele 
Year Cast Make 
thly inspection of all the mechan 
ind hoisting ropes. Inspect ca 
strands. Oil all 
where oil 


tar pump gear oil, twice 
winter operations use 


motor oil. 
Cast 
1 Change oil tn 


twice a vear. 


tor broken 
ing parts holes are 
month, and once a 
and test outside cat 
Once a year, operate and 
centrifugal brake 
conditions of the 


sf rl noid 


rele d Once a 


operate 


le Cal 
| ¢ +] 

inspect the 
brake and 


safety. 








$5 00 
$2 50 per 
] 


hecia quantity 


in exhaustive and valuable 
book covering the basic 
laws, analysis, constituents, proper- 


ies, handling and uses of gases 


ererence 


In addition to the introduction, the 
is divided into nine chapters 
chapters deal largely 
th fuel gases, the sixth chapter 
h the chemistry of the distribution 
system and its problems, and the sev 
h chapter with atmospheres other 
han those composed of combustion 


nrst hive 
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pre ducts. The last two chaptet s deal 
particularly with gases which result 
from. the industrial 
fuels and Vill 
relates to the chemical interpretation 


combustion of 
fuel gases. Chapter 
of the relatively new field of furnace 


atmospheres. It indicates the grow 
| 


ing importance and usefulness of the 
cheniical side of the gas business, and 
although it may not contribute much 
which is new to the science of fu 


nace atmospheres, it should draw at 


tention to a new phase in the gas bus 
{ 


Yas asa chemical and 


iness, namely, g 
not a heat agent. The final chapter 
deals with the interpretation of the 
itself. As far as 
text is provided 
ith concrete practical examples i] 


flue gas analysis 


has been possible, th - 


lustrating the procedures which may 
be followed. 
\We recommend this book 


members of the gas industry 
concerned with 


Of gas utilization. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
Pays Tribute to E. C. Uhlig 


and 
Co 
1904, 


ainnetr 


lwo hundred 


he company and industry 


Ing many company 
friends employed by othe 
employment 
marked the beginning 
Laboratory, which in the 


j 


as grown until today the staff num 


bers 4() men Under his direction the 


Laboratory has made many important 
mtributions, both to the company and 
‘ +] } ] 


o the gas industry as a whol 


Four speakers joined in expressing 


appreciation of the ntributions 


which Mr 


pany and industry, of his long 


nanny Ce 


Uhlig has made to 


his qualities as a man, 
Vice Presidents B 
G Neilson and Hugh H. Cuthrell, 
Charles A. Lunn, technical director of 
the Consolidated 
New York, and 
president of the Gas 
Murphy, Assistant 


+ 


faithful service, 
The speakers wert 


Edison Company of 
Laurence G. Gorman, 
Club. Edward J 
Chief Chemist, was 
Oastmaster 

Mr. Uhlig is a member of many pro- 
fessional and industrial organizations, 
A\ssocia- 
tion, American Chemical Society, Amer- 
Materials, 
Advance- 
Institute of 
Society of Chemical Industry 
of London, 


including the American Gas 


ican Society for Testing 
Association for the 
ment of Science, 


Chemists, 


American 


American 


Engfand, 
Lighting and the 


three 


Society of Gas 
Club. For 
A.G.A 
During the World 
War he was in charge of toluol produc 
tion in Brooklyn Union 


Chemists 
years he was chairman of 
chemical committee 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 























HE two C-F Low-Pressure Regulators with Automat 


Cut-Off here seen, are on a gas line of a Texas re- 


finery owned by one of the great oil-producing compan- 
Like all C-F low-pressure Regulators, they afford 
of gas supply. Their 


ies. 
protection in case of failure 
merits include sturdy construction, sure 
long life as well as easy installation and maintenance. 


Write for new Catalog. 


Te CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG.CO. 


precision, and 





PITTSBURGH, PA 
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al . . 
For Treatment of Effluent 
e e 
foleF 
» “4 vent, bad 
¥s b 
On/ Det ond rolve 4Lpron 3 a 
bir high? cover o/ —— ae 
‘ a - $9 
r - va ail = i t a 
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== Chamber q ’ Comber er 
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len? pipe pee 7 Le 
The Morse Separator en- oils and tar and passes clart 
ables the separation and re- fied effluent to -ewer. 
covery of tar and oils from 
vour effluent. It clarifies to Handles large volume- 
a point which satisfies local with relatively small unit- 
and federal regulations on Continuous in operation. No 
pollution. moving parts. Small labor 
Separation is effected by cost. Successfully used by 
passing the raw effluent over outstanding gas and oil com 
a riffle board which separates panies and many industrial- 
Bulletin 301 sent on request. 
_ ~ a rr , . 7 " 
MORSE ENGINEERING INC. 
15 Park Row New York. N. Y. 











LESS OXIDE 


“HS 


Because LAVINO ACTIVATED 
OXIDES are made sfecifically for 
maximum sulphur remova 
are not ‘Satisfactory’ purifying 
mediums by virtue of iehdaead 
Properties, but are made for 
maximum Capacity and activity 
maximum trace remova 
shock resistance! 


and 


One of the following \ 
save you much in handling m trout 
in total costs me 


LAVINO ACTIVATED OXIDE. ‘.>-! 
in unmixed form . ready for mi 
with your own Carrier Lavirn hes 


vated Oxide is readily adaptable to tt 
« € 


needs of your plant, whetever 2 
Or requirements. Composec "of 5 
{guaranteed minimum) tc 7 Fe.c 
as received; approximately, ie 
ture 


LAVINO ACTIVATED SLURRY. 4 new 


development in purifying material 
« als ' 

shipped in steel drums ready, with 
the addition of a small amount of te 
€ 7) ’ water 
Oo mix with any type carrier S uSE 

iT t : 
successfully also as a catalvst ir 
purification. Contains 5C Pi 


guarar 
minimum) to 55 Fe.O,: 25 ane 
moisture ihe — 


LAVINO ACTIVATED SPONGE f 


er 
avai ready mixed, carefully coat 

: ully ate 
arge, tough, specially selected hard 
shavings ; : 


ALL ARE made in the Unite State 
readily available. All are disir hawte d ie 
special Lavino process to minimize ¢, 


m ( ld 
ation of mold or other fungus gr tr 


* E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





























S IMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION 


P..... INTERCHANGEABLE 
R EDUCED OPERATING COSTS 
A CCURACY IN REGISTRATION 


(GG IVES SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


U NIFORM PERFORMANCE 
K FFICIENT AND DEPEND- 


ABLE IN MANUFAC- 
TURED, NATURAL AND 
BUTANE GASES 








